








A Splendid Christmas Number. 
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A YANKEE PASS. 
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SOAPY SAM. 
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Enith Livingstone’s Christmas. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 





OR five long days and weary 
nights, the wreck of the schoon- 
er Albatross had drifted before 


her decks swept clean of every- 
thing, save the bare planks cov- 
ered with ice and sleet. 

Of the six men who had sailed 
in her from Rio, but one remain- 
ed alive, and he, John March, 
the captain, bitterly thought as 
he clung to the companion-way, 
and searched the horizon with 
his dim eyes, that he had better 
have -perished with his crew, 
than to have survived to meet 
the fate now staring him in the 
face. For cabin, hold and forecastle were full of water, 
and their stores as inaccessible to him as if they lay 
ten fathoms under the sea. This had happened when 
the squall, heralding the storm, had first struck the 
Albatross, laying her on her beam-ends, carrying 
away mainmast, rudder and bulwarks, and threaten- 
ing to sweep her at once, had not Captain March, 
springing to the foremast, seized one of the axes lash- 
ed there, and shouting to his mate for help, struck a 
blow for life into the quivering and groaning stick. 
The mate did not answer, and when the mainmast, 
with a report like the discharge of a cannon, finally 
gave way, and plunged with all its hamper and its 
flapping sail into the boiling ocean snatching at it, 
and Captain March turned angrily round to know 
why he had been left to do his work unaided, he at 
first thought himself alone. 

“ Jones, Wilson, Peters, Bill, Tom!” shouted he, 
clinging to the stump of the mainmast, his eyes fixed 
upon the straining foremast, whose weight kept the 
little craft in her perilous position. and every moment 
threatened to carry her under. 

“T’m here, John,” answered a faint voice, and rais- 
ing itself upon the flood surging from his cabin up 
the companion-way, John March saw the handsome 
head of his brother Tom, a lad of sixteen, whom he 
had taken from school to make this, his first voyage, 
under his charge. 

“Where are the boys? Where’s Jones?” asked 
the captain, casting a hurried glance behind him, 
and then riveting his eyes again upon the straining 
mast. 

“Gone, I expect. The starboard watch were be- 
low, asleep, mostlikely. Mr. Jones and Bill were on 
deck. I just came below to put on my storm-jacket, 
when she struck. I started for the companion-way, 
and was carried away by the first sea she shipped. I 
hit my head somewhere, and felt awful queer.” 

“That foremast has got to go. You can’t help me, 
can you, Tom?” asked the captain, as he hurriedly 
began to make his way along the almost vertical 
deck, axe in hand, and clinging for life to every ine- 
quality of surface presented to his grasp. 

“L'lltry, John,” returned the lad, and hoisting 
himself feebly out of the companion-way, and begin- 
ning to crawl along the deck. The captain at this 
moment reached the foremast, and planting his foot 
at its heel, whirled the axe above his head, and struck 
a mighty blow into its very heart. 

Acry, piercing as if the blade had severed human 
flesh and bone, echoed the blow, and John March, 
beaten down, dazed and almost drowned by the flood 

of water descending upon his head, clung for life to 
the half-severed mast, and saw, borne on the crest of 
the seething billow as it swept away to leeward, the 
wild, pale face and struggling arms of his fair young 
brother, heard his despairing cry: 





the storm, mastless, rudderless, | 





“John! OJohn! Help!” 

But the last word bubbled up through the bitter 
death already strangling him, and John March, 
standing erect with intent to leap intu the black gulf 
at any cost to himself, rather than leave that cry un- 
answered, saw the white face sink hopelessly down, 
while in its place rose to his mind’s eyes that other 
face, pallid and beautiful, of the dying mother who 
had placed in his care the darling of her heart. 

“Mother! Could I have saved him?” groaned he, 
and then with a bitter cry, half pain, half rage, he 
raised the axe once more in his sinewy arms, and 
brought it down so fiercely upon the half-severed 
mast, that it snapped like a twig a child breaks 
for sport, and plunged headlong into the waves 
below. 

Clinging to his axe as to a trusty friend, John 


‘March threw both arms about the stump, and held 


with might and main, but even so, was almost torn 
away by the lurch and plunge with which the hull of 
the now unhampered wreck regained its equilibrium. 

Dreénched with the flood which washed over him 
by every sea, exhausted in body and crushed in soul, 
nothing but the inalienable instinct of life induced 
the miserable man to continue to cling to his sup- 
port. A hundred times he was on the point of aban- 
doning it, and as often nature, crying aloud for life, 
even bare life, restrained him. The long night pass- 
ed, and morning broke, but the storm raged with 
unabated fury, driving the wreck before it at its own 
wild will, threatening every moment to engulf it al- 
together, and needing but some resistance to rend it 
piecemeal, and scatter it far and wide upon the 
waters. 

With daylight, some force of will and strength re- 
turned to the bewildered mind of John March, and 
unclasping his stiffened arms from the stump of the 
mast, he cautiously crawled along the deck to the 
after companion-way, and descending turee of the 
steps, seated himself upon the upper one. To be 
sure, the icy water washed over his knees with every 
lurch of the wreck, and the crest of every wave as it 
rose above the level, was torn away by the furious 
wind, and flung contemptuously in his face; but al- 
though at almost the lowest point for its sustenance, 
this at least was life, and as such to be cherished and 
guarded by a strong and tenacious nature like that of 
the hardy mariner. 

Food, drink, shelter or dry clothing, were alike in- 
accessible, although each in turn presented itself as 
the one indispensable condition of a prolonged exis- 
tence, and it was perhaps only by the equal balance 
of these discomforts, that any one of them was ren- 
dered tolerable. 

So passed the second day, so the third, so the 
fourth, and as the fifth dawned, John March, raising 
his weary head from the deck, where it now lay al- 
most constantly, searched the sea and sky for some 
hope, some chance, or, failing these, for the merciful 
death he had come to long for. 

One of these lay before him, but which to call it, he 
could not decide. The frowning New England coast, 
pierced with its crags and repellant ramparts of rock 
and sand, the clouds, still lowering, although broken- 
ly, upon the western horizon; and as the wreck, 
drifting with the tide, and driven by the east wind, 
rapidly neared it, March raised himself as well as he 
was able, and eagerly scanned the position, to deter- 
mine, if possible, what point of the coast he was 
nearing. 

“That! why that must be the Cape! I oan al- 
most see Provincetown, and with this wind, what 
can hinder me from driving straight into Boston 
harbor?” exclaimed he aloud, and at the thought 
the almost frozen blood rushed so madly from palsied 
heart to torpid brain, that with a cry of joyful an- 
guish, the man, a moment before given up to die, 
threw up his arms with a faint hurrah, and stagger- 
ing to his feet, fixed his feverish eyes upon the famil- 
iar landmark with the passionate longing of a lover 
contemplating the effigies of his mistress, a mother 
the toy or garment of her buried child. Then with 
asudden revulsion, he sank down once more upon 


his comfortless resting-place, and hiding his face up- 
on his knees, broke into a passion of sobs and tears, 
ending in a sort of delirous ecstasy, transporting him 
in fancy to scenes long forgotten, to joys and com- 
forts, friends and safety, an hour before so hopelessly 
far away. 

And still the wind, blowing strong and steady out 
ofthe east, drove on the unguided hull, and still the 
rising tide bore it forward, until dim on the western 
horizon rose the spires and roofs of the city seated 
upon the three hills, and looking proudly down upon 
her beautiful harbor, crowded with commerce and 
the power of a great nation. 

So fell the night, and down from the lighted city, 
brigbt with its festive illuminations, down the merry 
peal of bells welcoming the Christmas eve, swept the 
glad chime commemorating the birth of the Saviour 
of mankind. 

Day broke again, and the bells, the jubilant bells, 
rang out the Christmas morning so strongly and so 
gleefully, that their echo reached the dull ears of the 
starving man, who, still crouching upon his wreck, 
felt that every moment stole another line from his 
life, every moment rendered more desperate his 
chance, even were life placed within his grasp. 

Again the gay bells rang, and now with serious and 
earnest modulations, calling upon all Christians to 
assemble and together celebrate the birth of their 
great Master, and to pray for strength to justly do 
the work he died in committing to their charge. 

“Among those who obeyed the call was Edith Liv- 
ingstone, the proud, the beautiful, the independent 
heiress of old John Livingstone’s estates; heiress also 
of his straightforward nature and dominant will. 
Her equals called her careless and odd, her inferiors 
worshiped her as a divinity, her guardian and un- 
cle, the Honorable James Loring, called her Pandora, 
as signifying that he remained uncertain if her mis- 
sion upon earth were to bring its heaviest sorrows or 
its brightest blessing. 

Rolling through the storm-swept streets from 
church, Miss Livingstone occupied herself in refiect- 
ing upon the discourse she had just heard, and con- 
sidering, as she had done before, to be sure, but nev- 
er tosuch purpose, what might be the particular 
method designed for her to put in practice the excel- 
lent teachings offered to her, and in what precise 
manner connection was to be fuund between the stern 
and active course of philanthropy and virtue, pre- 
sented to her in theory, and the luxurious and idle 
life presented to her in practice. 

‘“‘Now if I had been an apostle, or a martyr, or 
Joan of Arc, or Florence Nightingale, instead of just 
a common-place young woman, with no idea how to 
spend it for anybody’s advantage but her own—” 
speculated Miss Livingst.n. And just then, peeping 
out at her carriage window, she saw her uncle shel- 
tered under the lee of a high brick wall, with an um- 
brella over his head, and talking very busily with a 
short, stout man in a water-proof coat, and a sou’- 
wester hat crowded down upon a strong, clear face, 
whose iron jaws and well-opened eyes told of the 
mind to plan, and the will to execute the sort of 
deeds men write in books for whole generations of 
feebler natures to wonder at and admire, but never 
chance to emulate, 

Miss Livingstone pulled the check sharply, and 
rapped upon the giass of the window with her un- 
gloved hand. The carriage stopped, and both men 
turned round, the man in the sou’wester with a ges- 
ture of recognition, respectful, but also self-respect- 
ful, and Mr. Loring with a movement of familiar 
and atfectionate greeting, as he came towards the 
carriage. 

‘““What is Captain Harmon telling you, Uncle 
James?” inquired Miss Livingstone, peremptorily. 

“ Why do you accuse him of telling anything?” in- 
quired her uncle, suppressing a smile. 

“ T saw it in your faces, and I want to know. You 
promised me when you stole away with him before, 
that when there was another chance of seeing 
something, I should know, and should share it if you 
did. You promised, sir.” 








rises. It is Captain Harmon’s duty, of course, to see 
what can be done before that time arrives, and al- 
though the sea runs high from the effects of the 
storm, he is going down to attempt the rescue. 

“And you are going with him,” asserted Miss 
Edith very positively, with her gray eyes relentlessly 
fixed upon her uncle’s guilty face. 

“Well, yes, Witch of Endor, it is hopeless to 
deny it.” 

“Very well, sir, [applaud your resolution, and I 
am going too,” remarked the Witch of Endor, with 
an I-have-said-it nod of her pretty head. 

“Now, my dear Edith, seriously speaking, this is 
an impossibility. You must not attempt or even 
think of it,”” expostulated her guardian. 

‘Then the Honorable James Loring considers his 
promise as a mere form, with no more meaning than 
other forms,” replied his ward, spitefully. 

“My promise?” 

“Yes. I justreminded you of promising that 
Ishould go the next time you did, with Captain 
Harmon.” 

*“ But not at the risk of your life.” 

‘There were no conditions affixed to the promise, 
and my life will be as safe as yours or his, or even as 
that poor creature clinging to the wreck, and waiting 
for us.”’ 

“To be sure. There is no time to be lost. We 
must be off, and you cannot go.” 

He turned away as he spoke, but Edith Living- 
stone’s sweet and sonorous voice overtook and press- 
ed him, reaching the man upon the sidewalk before 
he did. 

“Captain Harmon, I should like to speak to you.” 

The pilot stepped to the side of the carriage direct- 
ly, saying: 

“At your service, madam.” 

“ Captain Harmon, I wish to go with you to the 
rescue of this shipwrecked man. Will you take 
me?” 

“Why, it isn’t just a lady’s trip, Miss Living- 
stone.” 

“You don’t mean that it would be unladylike, do 
you?” asked Eve’s daughter, skillfully foiling the |* 
subtle shaft in her uncle’s eyes, before he had time to 
launch it. a 

Captain Harmon stood aghast. . 

““Why, bless your soul, no. I don’t see as it’s any 
more unladylike, than it’s ungentlemanly in Mr. 
Loring to want to go.” 

“‘Thank you, Captain Harmon,” calmly replied the 
young woman, glancing at her uncle with the lofty 
pity of a conqueror. 

“Then there is no trouble except the danger of 
getting wet, for, to speak of danger toa craft of which 
Captain Harmon is commander, would be to doubt 
his skill,” said she, flashing at the pilot a smile that 
made him blind. 

“Thank you, ma’am. Yes, you may get wet, 
though I’ve an oil suit on board, quite at your ser- 
vice, if you’ll wear it.” 

“OThave allsorts of water-proof things, and I 
am not at all afraid of cold. How soon shall we be 
off?” 

“In twenty minutes. I believe I must run. I 
have something to get from home first. End of Long 
Wharf in twenty minutes, Mr. Loring.” 

“ Jump in, Uncle James, and, Thomas, drive home 
as fast as possible.” 

Both were obeyed with equal docility, but as Mr. 
Loring took his seat opposite, he looked steadily in 
his niece’s face. 

“It is lucky for the world, and for your own soul, 
Edith Livingstone,” said he, “ that most of your im- 
pulses are tolerably good, for if it entered your head 
to drive us all inta the Red Sea and follow yourself, 


“What asorceress you are, Edith. Well, I shall 
not deny that Captain Harmon was telling me that 
a wreck is telegraphed as drifting into the harbor, 
with apparently one man clinging to it, still alive. 
She has gone ashore upon aspit of rock and sand, 
known as Starvation Point, not far from the Outer 
Light, and it is thought will break up when the tide 
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TRH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











I don’t know any earthly power that could prevent 
it.” 

The syren turned, and fixed her smiling eyes upon 
his, while in the caressing voice of a penitent child, 
she murmured: 

‘“You wont scold me, dear! You know that I'll 
be very good, and do just as I’m bid. And you like 
to have me with you, always.” 

“Avaunt! Witch of Endor, indeed! She was noth- 
ing to you. She only raised one dead man, while you 
can raise, or.cast down, turn, twist and control every 
living one who has the misfortune toceme near you.” 

But as the gray eyes.grew dark and drocped, as the 
arched lips quivered, and the proud face flushed, the 
half-simulated anger melted like the last snow- 
wreath»beneath the sun of an April morn, and the 
reason of a man, fur not the first time since the little 
scene beneath the apple-tree in Paradise, fell, help- 
lessly conquered betore the fascinations of a woman. 

‘“*Come here, puss! You know I can't scold you, 
and that your way is always minein theend. Kiss 
me, child, and laugh again as quick as possible. Here 
we are at home. Now, ten minutes to change your 
dress—you can do it, I know—and ten more to reach 
the wharf.” 

“Plenty of time, Uncle James. Aurevoir.” 

Twenty minutes later, Mr. Loring handed from Miss 
Livingstone’s carriage a gray-cloaked, felt-hatted 
and India-rubber-booted figure, whose bright eyes 
and pale, proud face alone proved her identical with 
the elegantly-dres-ed lady it had carried home from 
church. Captain Harmon stood upon the whart 
realy to receive them. 

© It’s going to blow great guns directly, when the 
tide turns,” said he, blithely. ‘‘ But Miss Livingstone 
says she will weather it, so I suppose it’s all right, 
sir.” 

“O yes, she knows,” returned Mr. Loring, rather 
ruefully, and Miss Livingstone herself added, in a 
tone of conviction: 

** Ofcourse she knows, and of course it’s all right. 
Now then, let’s be off.” 

“In the shaking of a bow-line. Cast off, Ben,” 
shouted the captain, and the staunch pilot boat, 
under no more than a hand’s breath of canvas, crept 
out from the wharf, and went plunging and stagger- 
ing down the bay. 7 

“Head wind. We'll have to beat. Afraid the 
boat willbe pretty wet,” shouted Capta’n Harmon, in 
the ear of his lady passenger, who, clinging to her 
uncle’s arm with one hand, and the taffrail with the 
other, complacently nodded, screaming in reply: 

**T hope so, l’m sure.” 





“Ha, ha, ha! Run, little Red Cap, the white horses 
are after you! They'll catch you, and trample you 
todeath! Now then, there you go! No, up again! ! 
What are you maile of, youlittle hero? Now, there’s 
some one riding one of them—it’s Tom, our Tom! 
And mother, what's the matter, mother? What 
have I done? I didn’t throw Tom among the white 
horses, nor Red Cap either. Christmas plum-pud- 
ding. O, that’s good! And so is bread,—I wish 
I had a piece of bread, and some water. Tom, why 
don’t you come and help me! This stick will bang a 
hole through the side, if we don’t get it cleaved! 
Bring the axe and some bread, quick! See now 
there’s Red Cap coming. He’s got some water—I 
saw it shining in the sun. No, the sun don’t 
shine, but some one has some bread—no, it’s ice— 
some one has taken off my teet, and put some lumps 
of ice in the place. Mother! mother! Don’t look at 
meso. I didn’t do it—I didn’t starve him to death— 
he had some water, no, some bread—what—no. O, 
my God! my God! What is this! Where am 1! 
Here still, with my poor old Albatross grinding to 
pieces underneath me, and death staring me in the 
face. I thought—O, what matter—I shan’t think 
anything long. Did some one say it was Christmas, 
and the people all eating their Christmas dinner? 
Do they have some water?” 

And out again, once more upon the boundless sea 
of broken fancy, drifted the consciousness of the dy- 
ing man, lying now prone and helpless upon the deck 
of the wreck, his lips black and cracked, half shut 
eyes fixed upon the waves, whose white crests broke 
around the red-painted buoy a cable’s length from 
his position, his almost lifeless limbs idly washing 
hither and thither in the waves that rose and fell 
through the broken side of the vessel. 

To this delirium with intervals of consciousness suc- 
ceeded a stupor filled with drowsy visions, now of 
pain, now of bliss, both in their extreme, for the hor- 
izons of life, as of Nature, all isexaggerated and dis- 
torted, nothing simple andexact. It is only at noon- 
day that the shadow is subordinate to the substance. 

From this stupor John March struggled back to 
life, not at first with painful effort, but borne as it 
were upon a dreamy vision. In his dull ears a sweet 
voice seemed ringing f»rever with the phrase, ‘He 
is alive! He will live!” and again, “ Heis alive! He 
will live!” 

He did not care to discover whence the voice, or to 
know more of his surroundings. Indeed, he did not 
even come to wondering at it, or thinking of himself. 
Only in the dreamy inaction of his brain, he seemed 
lying as he had lain for years perhaps, perhaps for- 
ever, with a great content brooding in his heart, a 
perfect peace folding him as in a mantle, while 
through the ringing of his ears that sweet and sonor- 
ous voice furever reiterated: ‘a 

“ Heis alive! He will live!” 

Presently, not by volition, but quite mechanically, 
asan infant opens his dreamy eyes to satisfy the 
devouring question of his mother’s gaze, and sleeps 





again, John March unclosed his eyes, and found 





them confronted by two other eyes, bright, and soft, 
and tender, and imperious all in one; eyes of power, 
eyes of comfort, eyes of promise, the eyes, in short, 
of the woman whom her uncle had called a subtler 
witch than the Witch of Endor. 

As John March gazed, he felt these wonderful 
eyes plunging their regards into his very soul; a 
fierce pang shot through his hitherto torpid limbs, 
and pain after pain darting from his heart to every 
portion of his body, roused him by the power. of its 
torture to a perfect consciousness. It was the stag- 
nant life called into action by the magnetism of these 
imperious eyes, retaking possession of the body it had: 
abandoned, with almost the anguish of its first ad- 
vent, with such stings, and stabs, and thrills, and 
flames, that the stout young fellow, press his parch- 
ed lips as tightly together as he might, could not sup- 
press one groan and then another, fierce and pathetic 
as the outcries of a wounded lion. Two sott hands 
seized upon his, and held them tight. 

“How you suffer!” said the tender tones of the 
sorceress. ‘‘Do not try to suppress it, Groan, 
scream, cry if you will. It does one good tocry when 
he suff-rs. I always cry if I hurt myself.” 

She wascrying as.she spoke, at least, the gray eyes 
were full of tears, and John March, leoking full into 
them, smiled heroically. 

“T don’t want. to make you feel badly,” he.said, 
and then bit his ip, and knit his brow. 

“No. Don’t you see, Edith, you only distress the 
poor fellow by yonrsympathy. You had better re- 
tire,” suggested Mr. Loring. 

“Tt does him good to attract his attention from 
himself. I don't distress him as much as his 
frozen limbs would, if he didn’t look at me,’ whis- 
pered Edith, rapidly, with the exquisite naivete ofa 
woman so unquestionably fascinating that she does 
not dream ot denying the fact. 

“Don't go away,” moaned John March, writhing 
at her feet in silent agony. 

“No, I wont. Uncle, will you give me that tumbler 
of brandy and water? Now, open your mouth, 
please.” 

She fed him with it, gravely and tenderly asa 
mother does her little child, and when she had done, 
said, soothingly: 

“Now you feel better, 1 know. Tell me how long 
you have been suffering in this manner.” 

“T don’t know. Yes, it was on the 20th of Decem- 
ber we were wrecked—” 

“And this is Christmas day.” 

“ Yes, I thought of it—when I was dying.” 

“*Whatis your name?” 

“March, John March. I was captain of that 
schooner, the Albatross.” 

She drew back a little, and released the hands she 
was rubbing and pressing with her own. 

This definite name and station, this sudden assump- 
tion of individuality, seemed to place a sudden bar- 
rier between herself and the young man who had 
hitherto appeared only in the light of a waif, drifted 
by the ocean to her feet, an object for the exercise of 
her newly-roused benevolent impulses. 

John March perceived the change, and was puzzled 
by it. 

“Tt was through no fault of mine that the Alba- 
tross was lost,” faltered he; and then, released as it 
were from the powerful influence controlling him, he 
succumbed all at once to the anguish of his condition, 
and so writhed, and groaned, and gnashed his strong 
white teeth, and clenched his tortured hands, that 
even Mr. Loring and the pilot drew back aghast, and 
Edith grew white with emotion. 

* What can be done? Something should be done 
immediately. What is it?” demanded she eagerly of 
Captain Harmon. 

“There’s nothing better than rubbing. We had 
better take him into the little stateroom, and un- 
dress him and rub him all over. I thought it best to 
let him revive a little first, but he’s a strong fellow, 
and can bear it now.” 

“Stop. Don’t move him. I will go on deck,” re- 
marked Miss Livingstone, a little shade of dignity 
rising, instead of the embarrassment a feebler woman 
might have shown. 

‘But it rains still, Edith. You can go into the 
stateroom yourself,” suggested her uncle. 

“No, I prefer the outer air. Only when you are 
through, let me know, and I will return.” 

She wrapped her water-proof cloak about her, and 
stepping out upon the deck, stood leaning against the 
mast, with the keen December wind brightening her 
eyes and cheeks, while thoughts of life and death, 
and the different conditions under which they are to 
be borne—of her own position, with its duties, and its 
restraints—of her plans, purposes, and obligations, 
crowded her mind so closely, that time passed by 
unheeded, and it was with a start that she roused 
from her reverie to find her uncle beside her. 

‘The poor fellow is more comfortable,’ said he. 
“T hope he may not lose any of his limbs. They 
were trozen, all of them, we must take him to the 
hospital directly.” 

“To the hospital!” exclaimed Miss Livingstone, de- 
cidedly. “Noindeed. He shall go to my house, and 
Dr. Primus shall attend him there.” 

“Edith! This is mere quixotism. He will be 
more comfortable, better attended, and above all, 
more properly placed, in the hospital, and I must 
really say I shall not consent to the other plan.” 

“ Florence Nightingale’s brother, I believe it was, 
made very much the same remark to her, about go- 
ing tothe Crimea,” said Edith slowly, but with a 
dangerous glitter in her eyes. ‘“ I wish I knew the 
answer she made to him, that I might base mine 
upon it. She went, I believe.” 


“And you intend to defy my authority, as she did 
his?” inquired her guardian, 

“Ono, dear Uncle James. How can you use such 
a@ phrase? No, I intend to represent to you, as Flor- 
ence, no doubt did to her brother, that here isa duty, 
a charge, placed directly in my hands by the hand of 
Providence, and to refuse to accept it would be cow- 
ardly, selfish, and disobedient to Providence. I 
should so like to obey you, too, if it were possible, but 
you, see it is not. Now please decide the question 
for.me, as a sincere Christian should. Is it better to 
disobey God, or to disobey man?” 

Mr, Loring regarded her with angry bewilderment. 

* But how do you prove that God has ordered you 
to take charge of this man?” 

“T don’t prove it. I state it,” replied/Miss Living- 
stone, with a final air. 

* You state it?” 

* Yes, and you accept it. Are youin the habit of 
being asked to prove.your statements.” 

The sneer was effectual. 

“In Heaven’s name, take your own course,” ex- 
claimed the uncle, angrily. ‘And. I only hope that 
when you have cured\him you will marry him, and 
release me from this farce of guardianship.” 

“If I had not been sure that I am right and you 
wrong, itigproved,by your putting yourself in such 
&. passion, ag, to, almost furget that you are a gentle- 
man and I a lady,” replied the young woman, in lofty 
scorn, 

Mr. Loring returned, and held out his hand. 

“ You are right, Edith, and I beg your pardon.” 

“No, it is I who beg yours. I was saucy. But to 
return to our poor waif. You will come and stay 
with me, of course, ani Mrs. Markham is the most 
irreproachably proper of companions and housekeep- 
ers. We must hire a nurse, and I wont ask to see 
him atall. Will that do?” 

“O yes. Or even part of the conditions will be 
sufficient. I think if you are going to undertake the 
cure, you should see your patient as often as is prop- 
er. Ofcourse I willcome to you, and Mrs. Mark- 
ham and the nurse will have the principal care of 
the sick room. On the whole, I think it might be 
better. It will probably be some time befvre he 
quite recovers, and good nursing is more important 
after the first few days than anything else. You 
must have a hobby, and this isa tolerably harmless 
one.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied the young lady, demure- 
ly, and turned away to hide the smile dancing in her 
eyes. 

And so John March went through his fever, and 
his weary convalescence under the shelter of Miss 
Livingstone’s roof, and in June was ready to depart. 

* f own a ship, they tell me. A new one, and I 
have fancied to name it Christmas. Will you be 
captain, and take her to England for her first 
voyage?” inquired his hostess abruptly, when he first 
began to speak of leave-taking. 

* You overwhelm me with your bounty,” said John 
March, perhaps a little bitterly, but he was as proud 
as she, and he a man, and she a woman. 

Edith looked quickly up and down again, while the 


‘| blood rushed to her cheeks. She had read his face, 


had heard the unspoken sentence underlying his 
words. 

** Yes,” continued Captain March, rising, and look- 
ing towards thedoor. ‘“ Youunderstandme. While 
you have been thinking of me asa poor devil to whom 
you wished to play the part of a good fairy, a second 
Providence, if you will, I have unreasonably remem- 
bered that Iam a man, and you a beautiful woman. 
T have fallen in love with you, and so, while thank- 
ing you heartily for the favors you have heaped upon 
me, can receive nomore. It is out of nature, and 
cannot be. Good-by.” 

She did not speak a word, but out of her fathom- 
less eyes went a look pursuing, recalling, subduing 
him, Una subdued the lion. 

Pierced by that glance, he turned at the door, and 
returned it defiantly. 

“TI know how kind you are, I know how generous. 
But it is not as a benefactress that I love you, or will 
ever see you again. I love you as a man loves a wo- 
man, as I would love the wife who should cling to 
me, and lean on me, and follow me the world 
around.” 

Bnt still she only answered with her eyes. 

Pale, trembling, panting, he swiftly retraced his 
steps, and stood before her, his eyes daringly fixed 
upon her own, while in a strange, low voice, he said: 

* Edith, can it be that you love me asI love you?” 

And still she only answered with her eyes. 





RAW HAIR. 


Raw hair comes from abroad in bales done up in 
“leeches,’’ and containing hair of various lengths. 
The first step in its preparation is to cleanse off its 
oily matter. This is done by rubbing it in fine sand, 
which completely absorbs all the fatty matter it con- 
tains. It is then carded by hand, the workman 
throwing the lock of hair, with great rapidity, over 
the iron teeth of the card, and speedily reducing it 
to a regular smoothness. The next step is to select 
from the different leeches the different lengths of 
hair they contain; these are then matched with oth- 
ers; and in this manner the leech as offered for sale, 
is, perhaps, the product of adozen heads. The man- 
ufacturer has two markets to supply—the demand 
for simple, uncurled locks, for the purpose of plaiting, 
etc., with natural hair, for the wig and front-makers, 
and for the numerous fashionings in which hair- 
dressers now tempt our belles. The curl is perma- 
nently fixed by twisting the hair tightly round small 





round sticks, and then boiling them in water. 
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Welcome, day of the Saviour's birth! 

Break in joy o'er the joyful earth! 

Bring us the Babe, divinely sweet, 

With the gold of the sunshine under his,feet. 


No gold but the sunshine? Lo, we bring 
Praises as glowing to thee, O King! 

The universe lies beneath thy throne, 

And the crown of the nations is-thine,alone! 


Each hearth is an altar whence aspires 
The curling smoke from countless fires ; 
As the smoke arose. through smiling skies, 
From Abel's peaceful sacrifice. 


No incense but smoke from the low hearthstone ? 
Behold, we adore thee, and thee alone! 

And prayer, O God, to thee aspires, 

Like the soaring smokes from countless fires. 


With gold and incense, the myrrh we bring, 
One bitter thought in our offering; 

The shadow of Calvary flings its ban: 
Though King and God, thou wert also man! 


The waters all over the earth reioice, 
With many a hushed ané silvery voice; 
“In Jordan we covered him, foot and crown, 
While the Dove of the Spirit came fluttering down. 


“We steadied his keel at the crowded beach, 
While the multitude gathered to hear him teach. 
The foot vi var Master we smoothly bore, 

And he walked the sea like a paven floor. 


“ When the tempest lashed each foamy crest, 
At his ‘ Peace, be still!’ we sank to rest; 
And we reddened io wine when he came to see 
The marriage in Cana of Galilee.’ 


The stars that faint in the growing day, 
Have each a tremulous word to say: 

‘* We sang, we sang, as we hung above 
The lowly cradle of Infinite Love!"’ 


The low winds whisper, * We lifted his hair, 
And played with an unseen aureole there !"’ 
And the lily, pallid with rapture, sighs, 

“I bloomed in the light of his fervent eyes !"" 


Voices of earth and air unite, 

Voices of day, and voices of night, 

Flinging their memories like flowers in the way 
Of the coming of his natal-day. 


O Christ! we join with them to bless 
Thy name in joy and thankfulness, 
And cry, as we gather about thy throne, 
“We are all thine own! we are all thine own!"’ 


Fr 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 





THE sun was far down in the west, and the level 
light shone redly on the broad, snow-white fields, 
and on the roots of the village houses nestled snugly 
in the hollow by the river, and upon the gray walls 
of the stately mansion house that sat high up on the 
hill amid the gloom of solemn firs and pines; the 
cross on the little church flashed and sparkled, and 
the narrow, winding path that led up to the church 
past the old mansion house glowed bright as gold. 

Nellie’s cheek was laid against the window pane, 
and Nellie’s eyes went up and down the narrow, 
winding path, up and down till the red light inthe 
west melted into soft gray and amber, till the moun- 
tains that walled the valley retired away into dusky 
space, till the cheery brightness faded from the little 
room, and the fire went out, and the tea-kettle that 
had been singing blithely fell into a harsh, noisy sput- 
tering that finally died away into sullen silence. 

Just now the baby woke, and began calling its 
mother, in its pretty, infantine way, but even its 
crowing and cooing could not bring a smile into 
Nellie’s eyes, or scare away the frowu that made her 
fuir young face look old and ugly. I’m afraid she 
thought the baby waz cnly a vexation and a bother, 
for she hushed it in a sharp, short way, that made 
the round, blue eyes open wide in amazement, and 
then she sat down in her chair, and began rocking 
excitedly back and forth, and now and then saying 
things in an angry undertone which perhaps it was 
as well baby could not understand. 

Nellie Dunlap was sure she was an unhappy, ill- 
used woman, and on this night too of all the year— 
this night which she had meant should be so bright 
and happy. What could John mean by not coming 
home when he set the supper hour himself, and was 
particularly careful to enjoin punctuality upon her? 

O dear, dear! If she had only known when she 
was well off, and never been so foolish as to get in 
love! She didn’t care if the fire was out, and the 
supper cold. It would teach John to come in season, 
and have some regard to her comfort. Here he was 
perfectly absorbed in his flowers, and his church 
decorations, and Miss Stanley’s notions, who, she 
really believed, was a papist, and in Miss Stanley 
herself, and cared no more about his poor little wife 
than if she was 2 kitten. 1t was perfectly unbear- 
able. 

Just as Nellie came to thir,conclusion and was 
inwardly vowing that she would not bear it, there 
came a tap at the door. 

It was Miss Stanley herself. Nellie started a little. 
The lovely, sad face which John was never tired of 
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praising, seen now by the flickering light of the can- 
dle, looked pale and agitated, Her eyes, too, wer 
wild, and her manner nervous and eager. One white 
ungloved hand went pulling absently at the cord o 
the cloak she wore as she put her quick impatien 
question: 

“1s your husband come in, Mrs. Dunlap?” 

Nellie gave her a short no, which Miss Stanley di: 
not mind in the least, but went on in a series o 
hurried questions, 

‘*Do you know where he is? Has he been hei 
since ho came from the church? Was anybody wit 
him? Did he speak of—that is, did he say anything 
in particular?” 

Nellie standing there with the baby in her arms 
and answering Miss Stanley’s questions in a cold 
haughty way, had a curious sense of surprise at thei: 
strange reversal of position, Commonly it was Miss 
Stanley who was serene and composed, and Nellie 
who was in a little nervous tremor, but now th 
proud, young lady stood before her almost like 
suppliant, Nellie began to wonder what itall meant 
and then, more angrily, what John had tu do with it. 

John had not been in since he went to the chure): 
that afternoon, and she was sure she did not kno 
what Miss Stanley meant by his saying any thing ii 
particular. He wasn’t over sociable any time a 
home, though perhaps Miss Stanley might find him 
different, Nellie said, pettisily. And then a littl 
ashamed of herself, suc added that she hoped nothin 
was the matter. 

Miss Stanley’s white, terse lips quivered. It seem- 
ed very hard to speak, and yet the words were simp 
enough. 

“O no, there was nothing the matter—nothing « 
all. I hope you will have a merry Christmas, Min 
Dunlap.” 

Nellie drew back, pale and frightened, feeling : 
if her Christmas which looked dreary enough betur 
was not likely to be any brighter for a wish from suc 
ghastly lips. Then she watched the small, cloake: 
figure flitting away in the dusky night, and disa). 
pearing among the solemn pines around the mansio, 
and Nellie’s good angel whispered to her that thei 
might be surrow in hall as well as cottage; bi 
Nellie was not in a mood to heed her gentle fair 
and she went about kindling up the fire and lig) 
ing the room in a sullen, mechanical way, that bh: : 
no heart in it. 

Presently there were footsteps around the doc 
andin a moment her husband’s cheery voice said : 

“Are you tired of waiting, Nellie?” and Jo 
Dunlap came in—a tall, broad-shouldered fello» 
with a brown, ruddy face, rather grave at most tin 
but smiling now. There was a moment’s pause, a: 
then he went forward with his apology. 

“I’m sorry 1 couldn’t come, Nellie!” He gave it 
her with a kiss, but Nellie, unappeased, answere: 

“ | wonder who wouldn’t be tired of waiting? ‘J 
was ready two hours ago;” and then she looked 
to see who this was with John. 

A strange figure it was, and Nellie, though v 
much vexed, could not help wondering where Jc 
could have picked up such an object? Such ah 
gard face, such wild eyes glowing like live coals | 
der bushy, black brows, such worn, soiled garmen' 
Some lunatic beggar one would fancy, yet how ca 
he by that singular air at once noble and debas 
aface with unexecuted possibilities written all o 
it—a man who might be all that was splendid a: 
lofty, and yet who was, it might be, the reverse ot 

Nellie did not see all this—only a shabby-look' 
individual, whom John in his fuolish hospitality ! 
asked in to spoil their Christrnas eve. There he 
glowering at her from under his heavy brows, 
face sottening now and then as le looked at the ba‘ 
or glanced around the bright, cosy room, 

And Juhn Dunlap, Nellie said to herself, ac’ 
like a man possessed. He ate the crisp, nice mul 
that she had prepared just because he was fon 
them, in such an absent way, that Nellie wasp 
tive he did not know them trom brown bread cri 
and drank cup after cup of her fragrant tea as 
were milk and water. And all without a word vu 
the meal was almost ended, when he said: 

“I'll have another cup of tea, my dear. It’s « 
nice.” 

“Was it, indeed!” Nellie replied, sarcastic: 
“and the muffins—they were very nice too, 1 
pose, fut you didn’t seem to notice it.” 

“Didn’t 1? 1 was thinking of something e) 
John said, good-humoredly. 

Of course he was. That was just what Nellie « 
plained of, and the tears welled from her heart u 
her eyes. But she would not let them fall, for 
not this stranger watching her with those g: 
weird eyes, and with a smile which Nellie, furti 
looking, was sure could not be more sinister i) : 
was Mephistopheles himself, 48 perhaps he was 
was quite a relief when tea vpis over, and she sli 
out into the kitchen todo up the tea-things. Th: 
John followed her, and a pair of strong hands 1 

upon her shoulders, while his kind, wistful eyes | 
ed down seeking hers. 

“You ate vexed with me, Nellie,” he 
gently. 

[think I have reason to be,” she replied, 
tishly. 

“So you have, dear. It was a shame to kee 
waiting so, but I couldn’t help it,” he returned. 

“Why couldn’t you help it 

“TY can’t tell you why, Just now, Nellie, bu 
might trust me,” said John, gravely. 

‘““Was it anything about this great, #! 
fellow—” 


Jvbn pushed the door closer. 
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praising, seen now by the flickering light of the can- 
dle, looked pale and agitated. Her eyes, too, were 
wild, and her manner nervous and eager. One white, 
ungloved hand went pulling absently at the cord of 
the cloak she were as she put her quick impatient 
question: 

“1s your husband come in, Mrs. Dunlap?” 

Nellie gave her a short no, which Miss Stanley did 
not mindin the least, but went on in a series of 
hurried questions. 

‘*Do you know where he is? Has he been here 
since he came from the church? Was anybody with 
him? Did he speak of—that is, did he say anything 
in particular?” 

Nellie standing there with the baby in her arms, 
and answering Miss Stanley’s questions in a cold, 
haughty way, had a curious sense of surprise at their 
strange reversal of position. Commonly it was Miss 
Stanley who was serene and composed, and Nellie 
who was in a little nervous tremor, but now the 
proud, young lady stood before her almost like a 
suppliant. Nellie began to wonder what it all meant, 
and then, more angrily, what John had tu do with it. 

John had not been in since he went to the church 
that afternoon, and she was sure she did not know 
what Miss Stanley meant by his saying anything in 
particular. He wasn’t over sociable any time at 
home, though perhaps Miss Stanley might find him 
different, Nellie said, pettishly. And then a little 
ashamed of herself, sue udded that she hoped nothing 
was the matter. 

Miss Stanley’s white, terse lips quivered. It seem- 
ed very hard to speak, and yet the words were simple 
enough. 

“O no, there was nothing the matter—nothing at 
all. I hope you will have a merry Christmas, Mrs. 
Dunlap.” 

Nellie drew back, pale and frightened, feeling as 
if her Christmas which looked dreary enough betvure, 
was not likely to be any brighter for a wish trom such 
ghastly lips. Then she watched the small, cloaked 
figure flitting away in the dusky night, and disap- 
pearing among the solemn pines around the mansion, 
and Nellie’s good angel whispered to her that there 
might be surrow in hall as well as cottage; but 
Nellie was not in a mood to heed her gentle tuiry, 
and she went about kindling up the fire and light- 
ing the room in a sullen, mechanical way, that had 
no heart in it. 

Presently there were footsteps around the door, 
and in a moment her husband’s cheery voice said: 

“Are you tired of waiting, Nellie?” and John 
Dunlap came in—a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, 
with a brown, ruddy face, rather grave at must times 
but smiling now. There was a moment’s pause, and 
then he went furward with his apology. 

“Tm sorry I couldn’t come, Nellie!” He gave it to 
her with a kiss, but Nellie, unappeased, answered: 

“ IT wonder who wouldn’t be tired of waiting? Tea 
was ready two hours ago;” and then she looked up 
to see who this was with John. 

A strange figure it was, and Nellie, though very 
much vexed, could not help wondering where John 
could have picked up such an object? Such a hag- 
gard face, such wild eyes glowing like live coals un- 
der bushy, black brows, such worn, soiled garments! 
Some lunatic beggar one would fancy, yet how came 
he by that singular air at once noble and debased; 
aface with unexecuted possibilities written all over 
it—a man who might be all that was splendid and 
lofty, and yet who was, it might be, the reverse of it. 

Nellie did not see all this—only a shabby-looking 
individual, whom John in his fvolish hospitality had 
asked in to spoil their Christmas eve. There he sat, 
glowering at her from under his heavy brows, his 
face sottening now and then ashe looked at the baby, 
or glanced around the bright, cosy room. 

And Juhn Dunlap, Nellie said to herself, acted 
like a man possessed. He ate the crisp, nice mufiins 
that she had prepared just because he was fond of 
them, in such an absent way, that Nellie was posi- 
tive he did not know them trom brown bread crusts, 
and drank cup after cup of her fragrant tea as if it 
were milk and water. And all without a word until 
the meal was almost ended, when he said: 

“T’ll have another cup of tea, my dear. It’s very 
nice.” 

“Was it, indeed!” Nellie replied, sarcastically; 
“and the muflins—they were very nice too, I sup- 
pose, Wut you didn’t seem to notice it.” 

“Didn’t 1? 1 was thinking of something else,” 
John said, good-humoredly. 

Of course he was. That was just what Nellie com- 
plained of, and the tears welled from her heart up to 
her eyes. But she would not let them fall, for was 
not this stranger watching her with those great, 
weird eyes, and with a smile which Nellie, furtively 
looking, was sure could not be more sinister if he 
was Mephistopheles himself, as perhaps he was? It 
was quite a relief when tea vpis over, and she slipped 
out into the kitchen to do up the tea-things. Thither 
John followed her, and a pair of strong hands rested 

upon her shoulders, while his kind, wistful eyes look- 
ed down seeking hers. 

“You are vexed with me, Nellie,” he said, 
gently. 

“Tthink I have reason to be,” she replied, pet- 
tishly. 

**So you have, dear. It was a shame to keep you 
waiting so, but I couldn’t help it,” he returned. 

*“* Why couldn’t you help it?” 

“YT can’t tell you why, just now, Nellie, but you 
might trust me,” said John, gravely. 

‘““Was it anything about this great, shabby 
fellow—” 


“Hush! yes. It was about him,” 

“Yes. I thought so. And you let that beggar 
keep you away from baby and me on Christmas eve. 
Who is he?” 

“T can’t tell you!” 

“ Why not?” demanded Nellie, impatiently. 

* Because it is a secret.” 

“A secret! A secret from your wife. And Miss 
Stanley—she seemed to have a secret too. She has 
been here inquiring for you,” said Nellie, facing bim 
suddenly. 

‘Has she?” eagerly. ‘“ What did she say?” 

O, it was very easy for him to be interested now 
Miss Stanley was upon the tapis, and so Nellie told 
him, watching him with a curious sort of jealousy, 
and almost getting to hate Miss Stanley in her heart. 
At last she broke down in a passionate, resentful 
sobbing. 

“© John, John—it’s too bad—it’s shameful!” 

“Nellie, Nellie! What have you to complain of?” 

“ Everything! It is nothing but Miss Stanley, and 
her fancies and notions, and now you are mixed up 
in some secret that you wont tell me, and you bring 
disreputable people here, and wont tell me who they 
are, and you are not yourself any longer, an it isn’t 
between us as it used to be, and it’s Ciiristmas eve.” 
And so Nellie cried as if her heart wouid break, 

It was quife incomprehensib'e to John Dunlap. 
Was it nerves or was it temper? Being one of the 


nerves, and began to think she must be working too 
hard, and to plan some little relaxation; and so after 
the petting which finally stopped her sobbing, what 
was more natural than to think of the service of that 
very evening? He was sure the music would do her 
good. 

“No, it wouldn’t,” Nellie said, thinking, with a 
little angry twinge, that he wanted her to hear Miss 
Stanley play, and resolved that she wouldn’t stir a 
step. 

“ But I want you to go, Nellie.” 

Nellie was stubbornly silent. 

“Wont you go, dear?” 

No! Nellie wouldn’t go, and John went away 
thinking that Christmas eve was indeed very dif- 
ferent trom what he had meant it should be. He 
had planned a pleasant surprise for Nellie—he had 
meant to propose a visit to the dear old home that he 
knew she longed for sometimes, but other people’s 
affairs had kept bim here. It was rather hard that 
he could not tell Nellie—harder, too, that she could 
not trust him—that she could blame and condemn 
him so readily. And so he went to the church, and 
mounted to the organ loft, his strange friend keeping 
close beside him, and hiding, when they sat down, 
behind one of the evergreen wreathed pillars that 
upheld the roof. 

John looked about over the church. His own 
taste had designed the decorations, his own skillful 
hands had done much of the work; he had felt an 
artist’s pride in it all. But now he had no satisfac- 
tion init. Nellie was not there, Nellie was unhappy 
at home. 


soming. 


dewy freshness of the evergreen, and the balmy odor 
of the pines; out of the darkness that enveloped the 
organ, Miss Stanley’s marble face gleamedpallid as 
a ghost; anon, a voice stole out of the gloom, and all 
the sorrows of all the world sounded through its 
tones of marvellous pathos; then the woe and long- 
ing changed into rejoicing—the Star had risen in the 
East, and the joy of the world bodied itself in the 
triumphal anthem that followed. And John Dunlap 
looking around upon his friends’ faces, only won- 
dered dimly why they shone with such solemn hap- 
piness; but presently some one grasped his arm, 
some flaming eyes looked into his, and the strange 
man said, brokenly: 
* She will forgive me, for Christ’s sake.” 





The curtains in the little parlor at the cottage were 
not let down, and the bright home light shone out 
into the lonesome winter night, reddening the snowy 
road, and suggesting sweet thoughts of love and 
peace to the people who went up and down the street. 
What a happy home, thought the homeless man who 
tramped wearily past. Poorly clad women looked 
up longingly to the bright windows; shivering beg- 
gar children stood a little way off, and looked and 
wondered at a picture as bright to them as their 
dreams of heaven. They saw pictured walls gay 
with Christmas wreaths; the glow of an open fire 
bathing everything in rosy warmth. They saw the 
baby nestling in the pretty, young mother’s arms, 
but they did not see her hot tears falling on the 
baby’s face, they never guessed the anguish and 
loneliness that made this Christmas eve so miserable. 

At last the baby went to sleep, and Nellie had 
only her own dark thoughts fur company. The 
cloud no bigger than one’s hand—how vast and dark | 


the sunshin® that only a little while ago had filled | 
her home. Such visions as she had had, such a cer- 
tainty of entire and unending happiness. 





John pushed the door closer. 
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| sntown derstanding, ' never any becca 4 or parry or | 


| distrust—so they had agreed. Pour Nellie! Her 
| life had not been exactly what she had hoped even 
from the first. She knew Jolin bad plenty of talent; 
she had not known till lately that he was lacking in 
that more precious gift—common sense. Nellie was 
very much mortified when she found it out. In ler 


course absolutely perfect. How unendurable that 
John should waste his means upon idle people—that 
he should be insensible to the social position he might 
have if he chose, 

It must be confessed that John Dunlap was utterly 
unworldly. But was that so great a fault? Nellie 
thought and thought, and her heart grew warm and 
tender. How good he was, how generous and true, 
how patient of her little petulances! WNellie’s heart 
grew wild with yearning. She had let him go out 
without a single kind word. What if she should 
never see him again? She had heard of such things. 
She started up with a sudden resolve, and calling the 
little maid gave the baby into her care. Then put- 
ting on her wraps hastily she went with quick steps 
towards the church. {t was quite tull, but she fuund 
aseat far up toward the front. Oaly a tew minutes 
had passed when a small, cloaked figure slipped in 
beside her. A white, jewelled hand put back the 
hood from her face. It was Miss Stanley. 


better sort of men, he set it down to the account of | How white she was! What was it that made her 


eyes glow so? What emotion had set the lovely 
mouth in such terse lines? Nellie felt the distrust 
and dislike that had been dying out flash up into new 
life. A little while passed. There was a prayer— 
then an anthem, and presently a man’s voice broke 
upon the silence. Nellie only caught the first words 
of the grand old Latin hymn, for ina moment with a 
cry that seemed to choke her and die away in a sob, 
Miss Stanley fell forward in a swoon. 

Nellie sprang up—dislike and distrust gonein an 
instant. She had her carried out almost unnoticed 
by the crowd, and followed swiftly, eager to help, 
never resting tillshe saw the sweet, sorrowful face 
lying on the pillows of her own bed. How long it 
seemed before she came back to life, and even at last, 
it was only to look around with a wild face that was 
almost as full of terror as of longing. 

“Where is he?” she cried. “I thought I saw my 
husband here!” She started up. 

“ Have they taken him away again? Stop! you 
must not keep me. [ must find him—Donald. He 
was here a moment ago, was he not?” looking eager- 
ly into Nellie’s face that was full of surprise and 
pity. “Why, Mrs. Dunlap,” she said, a slow, mourn- 
ful smile lighting her eyes, ‘‘you think me crazy. I 
am not. Donald is my husband. See, here is ny 
wedding ring,” and she flashed a diamond befvre 
Nellie’s astonished eyes. ‘‘ Wont you believe me? 
L was a happy wife ten years ago—as happy as you.” 
Nellie felt the words like a stab. 

“ Then,” she went on, ‘‘some demon tempted him 
to crime, and they took him away from me, shut him 
upin prison—God knows how many years—it was 


For along time now there had been a cloud rising like a terrible dream to me—and I have not seen 
between them; a cloud at first no bigger thana man’s | him—never once heard from him in all these dreary 
hand, but now grown to such height and breadth as | years. Think of that, Mrs. Danlap, you who love 
to darken their home and put out the sunshine of | your husband. My father would have it so, nocrim- 
love. John wondered vaguely whose fault it was, | inal should shame his name, he said. But he is 
wondered whether wedded life was always such a | dead, and my love shall know that I forgive him— 
disappointment; for he too had cherished his own | that I wait and live for him.” 
tender dreams, and his great heart had been filled She rose up, but Nellie drew her back. 
with hopes that now it seemed should know no blos- | In a moment her face flushed rosily, and she 


whispered in tears.and smiles like a child. 


And sothe service went on. There was a crowd **He is coming. Thatis his step. I should know 
of people below and the gleam of wax lights, and the | it among a thousand.” And she sat down weak and 





it was now! Nellie wondered what had become of | 


faint. 


“ Poor girl!” said Nellie, caressingly. ‘‘ Stay here 


amoment. Let me tell him you are here. It will 
be too much to see you unawares.” 


“Yes, go. Poor Dunald!” she repeated, softly, 


many times, 


Nellie slipped out into the presence of the two men. 


They were in the parlor, standing by the fire face to 
face. John looked around in utter surprise to see his 
wife come up flushed and tearful and confront the 
stranger. He was just saying in broken tones: 


‘1 cannot—I dare not. I have brought such shame 


upon her, my sin was so great.” 


That was in reply to John. Nellie gave him a 


bright look, and then looking up at the tall stranger, 
said, sof.ly: 


“But her love was yet greater—it was greater 


than anything else, it was as gentle and forgiving as 
Christ’s; it has waited to bless you all these years—” 


He turned full upon her; his white lips quivering, 


and his face working strangely. 


“And, O, what would you say if you knew that she 


was close by—all ready to fold youin her own true 
heart, and hide your shame there forever—to begin a 
new life with you this blessed Christmas day—” 


There was a cry here that rent Nellie’s speech. 
“ Donald, Donald!” She rushed into the arms 


open to receive her, all the silent, hoarded tender- 
ness of years uttering itself in the words: 


“O my love, I am satisfied!” 
Nellie crept up to John, and hiding her face on 


his shoulder, laughed and cried like achild. By- 
and-by, they two slipped out leaving the other two 


together. 

“Ah, John,” said Nellie, then, ‘we have had our 
trouble, but nothing like this, thank God.” 

‘Nothing, dear, and never will, please God.” 
| Then in amoment he said: 

“You can guess now what was the secret that | 
puzzled you. I knew this man long ago—knew all 


There were never to be any quarrels, never any | hisshame and suffering; and when we came here I 


snaght to know Miss atendey, because he eked me-~ 


| longing to know if she forgave him, and had stilla 


place in ber heart for him.” 

T see it all,” Nellie said, softly. “And, John, 
dear, Vil never let anv cloud come between us again, 
But l dont mind owning that L thought our love 


| was almost dead.’’ 
maiden dreams Nellie’s husband had developed no | 
such deticiency, That dear, impossible man, was of | 


“Why, Nellie!’ He looked down at her in sur- 
prise. “ Why, child, I love you just as well as 1 did 
when we were marrie:.” 

Nellie smiled through her tears, 

“You dear, stupid man, why didn’t you see that 
that was just what my heart was aching for this 
long time?” 

It was quite dark in the room where they were— 
only the red glow of the fire lighting it. But sud- 
denly the little church behind the trees was illumi- 
nated—the splendor flowing out over the pure 
whiteness of the just fallen snow. Then the chimes 
rang out, ringing in the merry Christmas, ringing in 
the reign of love and gentleness and mercy. And 
under the pale stars, over the winter snow, Donald 
and Alice went up to the gray house that sat among 
the solemn pines on the hill; and then Nellie turned 
back to the light and cheer of her own household 
fire, saying, sottly: 

* O John, dear, it will be a happy Christmas day 
after all—the happiest of all our tives!” 
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BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 





Here in the hemlock passes, 
Where in summer pastured the cows, 
Is snow, like wee, white mittens, 
Clutched in among the boughs. 


And here in this rocky shelter, 
Where May has germs a-keep, 

Is a gleam, like a poor lost lambkin 
Lain wearily down to sleep. 


The plain is sheeted like silver, 
And seems as a garden bed— 

Where shadow falls, it is violet, 
Where sunset gleams, it is red! 


O, the light of the ruddy sunset 
On the fair December snow! 

As we pass it fills up our footsteps, 
And looks like flowers astrow. 
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MY CHRISTMAS. 
BY “MIRIAM ALLEN. 


NE snarling December afternoon 
found me very comfortable at my 
rooms in Barrister’s Hall. There 
was a jolly bright fire in the 
M\ grate, and near it I had estab- 
lished myself in true legal and 
scholarly position—that is, my 
» office-chair inclined backward at 
an alarming angle, and my slip- 
pers and contents poised on the 
mantel. Suddenly Watts brought 
in the evening mail. 1 was tired 
to death of Blackstone, and 
hurled that learned commentary 
upon the table with a vehemence 
that nearly pitched me into the 
anthracite, 

1 have a childish delight in breaking seals and 
drawing from envelopes their unread letters, though 
a dryer mail than a lawyer’s I have yet to see. 

I glanced over the dull budget, laughing only once, 
at the illiterate rage of a country client. Finally, I 
took np a dainty envelope, superscribed in feminine 
characters. I was not puzzled to guess the writer. 
To be sure, I had not heard from the gipsey in two 
years. For that time she had been only “ Annie Lee 
that was,” and had given up all correspondence with 
her masculine cousins. What had resurrected her 
now? 

I paused, contemplating with my finger in the en- 
velope. Perhaps her husband is dead! My face, I 
am sure, was sympatheiic. Perhaps she wants me 
to settle up the estate! I am afraid my countenance 
assumed a more resigned expression. I tore the 
wrapper and read as follows: 






“Lynn, Dec. 20th. 

“DEAR OLD BurPt:—I hope you haven’t furgotten 
Cousin Annie. I know I have neglected you shame- 
fully, but I’ve hardly written a letter since I was 
married. 

“But away with excuses! I write now to demand 
you to spend the Christmas holidays at Lynn. I 
wont have a refusal, for I’ve set my heart on having 
the nicest little company in the world. Alex is away 
just now, but he will return before the eventful day. 
Your old friend, Tom Blanchard is coming. Two 
merry boarding-school girls will be here. Guess 
who! You remember Prue and Josie Blair, don’t 
you—those very pretty children you used to escort to 
the primary school, years and years ago?? Well, 





| 
| 


they have grown up into the most charming young 
ladies. I know you will be pleased with them. 

“TI can’t write another word. I shall expect you 
Friday. Sambo will meet you at the station. 


| * As ever your loving cousin, 


“A, L. MONTAGUE,” 
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My disappointment at hearing of Alex’s continued 
existence was dispersed by this prospect of a merry 
Christmas. 

It wasn’t many days before the early morning train 
left me at Lynn, and I was met by Alex’s glistening 
coachman. 

“ Are they all well at my cousin’s?” said I, 

“Yes sah.” 

“Company there?” 

“Yes sah, ebery one.” 

“Mr. Montague at home?” 

“oO yes sah.” 

The rest of the drive passed in silence. Annie met 
me at her door, with a cordial welcome. “A little 
more dignified, out of respect to Alex,” I thought, 
‘‘ otherwise the same.”” But no! I had read my fair 


which bore a faint resemblance to this mysterious 
young lady. I walked slowly, expecting she would 
reply to my charge of witchcraft—but she did not. 
When I had entered the alcove, I glanced toward 
her. She was embroidering soberly. The resem- 
blance between herself and the picture was then more 
apparent. 

“May I inquire if this is your portrait?” I asked. 
She did not reply, remaining in the same position, 
with an unchanged expression of interest in her 
trifling employment. 

“ Why could she not answer me?” I asked myself, 
very much surprised. ‘‘ Perhaps it is not her portrait, 
and she may consider herself so much better looking 
that she is displeased with me for seeing a resem- 
blance.” A glance at the lovely girl checked the 


was marred by scorn, and her steel-blue eyes had a 
cold, contemptuous shine, that made one shrink from 
her. Her face was perfectly colorless, as if, in some 
deathly p , it had blanched, and could never 
regain a natural complexion. Her hair, a sort of 
pale, lustreless gold, was brushed away from her 
brow and coiled behind, its heavy luxuriance confined 
by a silver arrow. She was dressed in black, of that 
peculiar shade which shopmen term “a dead black” 
deep-hued, soft and sombre. It was fashioned in a 
quaint, becoming manner, at total disregard of the 
prevailing style. Folds of black crape shaded the 
square neck of the bodice and drooped richly from 
the short sleeves. It did not need the contrast of 
this black attire to set off the whiteness of her 
complexion. 





“You admit, then, that I am tather—I wont shock 
you with the word.” 

“T don’t pretend to know what you are,” I said, 
impatiently. 

‘Finish your sentence, and say you don’t care to 
know, Mr. Efford.” 

Cousin Annie’s fortunate entrance at this moment 
interrupted my reply. 

“ Burton,” said she, “will you take these young 
ladies to Copsely Park this afternoon? They had 
planned to ride there and see the skating, and Sambo 
was to drive, but I have received a letter which 
makes it necessary for him to take me to the Yule 
station. Don't look apprehensive, Burt. Iam not 
going there to meet Uncle Uriah—that amiable old 
man has sent word that he wont come.” 
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THE STRING OF EMERALI 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. ss 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES, 





They bring me sorrow touched with Joy, 


The merry, merry bells of Yale.—TENNYSON. 


WONDER if any of my rea 
feel about Christmas ar lo 
it ever brings to them as it « 




























































































tome a sensation—not sad: 
but something for which I . 
find no name—a feeling, half « 
pectation, half regret, “ wh 
resembles sadness only as 
mist resembles rain?” Perl 
not; hence it is useless for m 
waste words in endeavorin; 
make those who have n 
known my experience un 
stand me. 

But never do I stand upon 
receding shores of the old y 
listening to the “merry, m 
| bells of Yale,” without experiencing this stra 

nameless feeling of unrest, as if at that time, an. 

other, the one great, crowning blessing for whic! 
, life waits and hopes, came near, overshadowin, 
with its bright wings, and then swept off again 
the far, dim future, leaving me gazing after it 
disappointed eyes. 

A silly fancy, you think, no doubt—and it m: 
—but it is real enough to me. There isno effect 
said, without some specific cause, and my pec 
emotions during these happy days of Yale, owe 
origin, in all probability, to a little circumst 
| which occurred years ago, and concerning wh 
beg leave to tell you. In order to do this plain': 
must almost weary your patience with a brief sk ‘ 
of my own life. 

My father was asea captain, and made semi-a)’ 
trips in a trim, little vessel called the ‘“‘Albatr : 
How vividly I remember the season of rejoicing ‘ 
visited our cottage twice a year when father « 
home! He usually arrived in Juneand at Christ’ « 
and my mother, asweet, quiet little body, with + 
fect genius for housewifery, made it a sacredcu- > 
to cleanse and adorn the cottage from cellar to ¢ 
to rig myself and my little sister Allie out in 
suits, and tocook up as many nice things as her « 
what limited means could possibly scrape tog: | 
Then a kind of feast went on for weeks somet':: 
and the neighbors dropped in, one by one, to + 
hands with Cap’n Seaton, and receive a bit of to 
shell, or spray of coral, as a present, and to 
mother’s brown turkeys and fleecy pies. Ah m 
wonder my heart yearns at the ringing of the ° 
bells ;—Allie and I have no such Christmases 1 

I wonder if it is true that the enchantment « 
Past lies in its far-remoteness? I cannot believ: \ 
for those days must have been brighter, in rea!’ 
well as imagination, than any that come to me ' 

But I will go on with my story. Father us 
remained at home a month, and then sailed » | 
and mother and Allie and I fell back into on: \) 
quiet life, until another season of jubilee came 1 
In this way the years wore on, until L was ten | : 
old, and when my father sailed the June foll: 
he talked of taking me with him on his next tri 
was time, he said, that I was learning somethin 
mother, who saw everything through his | 
thought the idea a good one. Allie and I talke« 
incessantly as the fall months slipped by—I v 
bring her a whole chest of things—trinket+ 
shells, and corals—there was no end to our plan) 
Mother made me two good, substantial winter 
and aset of shirts with broad, sailor collars- © | 
all ready for my voyage. It was early in Decc 
Mother had already begun with her cleansiny 
bedroom floors were as white as snow, and the | 
the kitchen shelves shone likesilver. Very 00 
parations for the Christmas feast would begin. 
one evening, | remember it well—a cold, cb 
evening, with a promise of snow In the m: 
winds, and low, leaden clouds, dreadful news 
The “Albatross” would never come home any ! 
she had gone down at sea, and all her crew wi! 

Mother did not faint, or talk of dying, thoug 
sure she loved the husband who slept far fr: 
beneath the stormy waves with a devotion as tr 
changeless as heaven; but she put by every 
blance of Christmas joy, and set herself to wor « 
a cheek several degrees paler, and tears that 
fall, in spite of all her efforts to keep them bac! 

We were left very poor, for father had taken : 
surplus money with him, and we had no kin« 
come to depend on. But mother determined | 
Allie and myself at school if possible, and st:: 
earn enough by her needle to support us; | 
scaréely made ends meet, though she worked a: 
many times, as well asallday. A year drag 
and a cold, cruel winter set in. Prices went ' 
fearful rate. On Christmas eve we were wit 
stick of wood or a slice of bacon. 

I remember the evening well. I had beenr: 
round ali day, trying to make something by 
chores, and towards nightfall I returned home 
and heartsore, with a pitiful quarter in my po: 

‘It will help some, Jobnny,” said my mot! 
put it in her hand, striving to bring a feeble +: 
her wan face; ‘it will get some little thing 
and Allie—I’m sorry I’ve had such bad luck v 
work; I laid out to have a small turkey, and « 


cousin’s face often enough in the past to see now the | unworthy thought. No shadow of offended vanity With the exception of tie arrow in her hair, she Of course, I had no objection to the ride, and I 
shadow that sobered it. marred the childish beauty of her face. wore no ornament but a bracelet on her left arm. I] must say I never had a pleasanter one. Miss Elwyn 
“ What is it, Annie?” said I: ‘‘ have you quarrelled I ventured again. ‘1 beg your pardon for being so | am not naturally superstitious, but I could not help | would alone have made the occasion delightful, but 
with your husband?” inquisitive, but in looking at this picture, I fancied I | “an association of ideas,” as I noticed this singular | no small portion of my enjoyment was imparted by 
“No indeed, you ridiculous boy! But, Burton, I | could see some resemblance to you.. WasI right?” | ornament. Like the arrow, it was of silver, smooth | Miss Cole. No trace of malignity was shown by her 
don’t know what you will say. Alex can’t leave his Still no answer. The young lady looked up just | and pure, without glitter. It was in the form of a| for the afternoon, and I almost forgot her previous 
business till after New Year’s; Tom Blanchard is | then with a bright glance, which, as it met mine, | serpent, with the head slightly upraised. The eyes | behaviour. 
sick in New York, and Madame D’Humbugge wont | changed to a troubled, questioning look. were two emeralds of wonderful brilliancy and (if I We were all in a harmonizing mood, and voted 
give the young ladies leave of absence.” . “Have I offended you?” I exclaimed. may so term it) expression. They seemed to seek the | unanimously to extend our drive and ride home by 
You may imagine my surprise after Sambo’sdown- | “I do not understand you,” she faltered. ‘Will | eye of their mistress occasionally, and then they | moonlight. It was late evening when we returned. 
right assertions. you explain?” would apparently sparkle and flash with a weird | As we entered the drawing-room, we saw a pleasant 
“OQ, you must know,” said Annie, when I told her| ‘Explain! What is there to explain?” I demand- | intelligence. domestic picture. My pretty cousin was seated on a 
of them, “that that wretch never tells the truth!” ed, almost impatiently. “I asked a simple question, | Cousin Annie commenced her amiable chatter in | low ottoman, looking with most devoted eyes at the 
“© don’t mind,” said I, trying my best not to look | with no intention of annoying you. If I have |a@ hurried way, as if she knew Miss Cole's strange | easy chair she leaned upon. Of course, something 
disappointed. “We'll have a quiet, old-fashioned | wounded your feelings, I am sincerely sorry.” influence, and wished to engage her in conversation. | more than the antique carving and rosy velvet of 
time by ourselves—only I can’t fall in love with you, The most touching expression of sorrow altered | We were soon discussing the weather, in its various | that piece of furniture could win such an expression 
as I used to.” her whole countenance. I could hardly believe her | Stages of past, present and future; the weather sug- | from Mrs. Annie. The chair was occupied by a dark, 
“¢ Just as much as you used to!” retorted Annie. | the same being who a moment before was gested the state of the roads, and I alluded to my | noble-looking man, who suppressed his annoyance at 
*‘T should like to see you in love, really; and I think morning drive and Sambo’s unmitigated falsehood. | our malapropos entrance, and gave us a cordial 
bi I should have had that pleasure if the charming Till this moment, Miss Cole had remained silent, but | welcome. A 
| Blair girls had come. But that is all over; andsois| ‘gee I have unwittingly given you pain,” I said, | 48 I spoke of Sambo, she flashed up, with an impet- Marian, I perceived, was no stranger there, by the 
: your prospect of a quiet Christmas. No, Burton, | “and the more I try to excuse myself, the more I in- | Yous Movement and a defiant little smile. almost paternal manner he showed her, calling her 
there will be no ¢ete-a-tetes for you and me, after this | crease my offences, but I will annoy you no longer.” “T like Sambo!” said she. his ‘‘ dear child,” and placing her in his easy chair, 
morning. When all my other guests disappointed | She rose, with a manner of mingled earnestness | ‘Of course, we all like him,” said Annie, “or Alex | which he wheeled near the merry wood fire. Miss 
me, I felt sure that you would do the same, so I | and hesitation, and came toward me. “1 do not un- | Would dismiss him. He is a very nice coachman.” Cole glanced at Mr. and Mrs. Montague for one mo- 
thought that I would have some duty company. I | derstand you,” she said, sadly, “‘and I have offended | ‘That is not what I mean!” Miss Cole exclaimed. | ™ent without speaking, and then precipitately left 
sent for Vilena Cole—Alex’s ward, you know—a | you, I fear.” “JT mean what Mr. Efford just spoke of—his lies— | the room. 
strange orphan girl, whom nobody ever could like. | ‘Do not understand me?” I repeated. “ After—” | only I believe he politely called them falsehoods,” | Marian sat quietly for a moment, a childish delight 
Then I made up my mind to tolerate Uncle Uriah—” | “Please hear me,” she interrupted. ‘You do not | she added, disdainfully. ‘TI like his lies. Onecande- | Shining in her eyes as she watched the bright flame 
“That lame old miser!” I ejaculated. know about me.” She laughed merrily. “I am | pend upon them more than upon pretentious sincer- | Wreathe up the chimney; then she arose, saying she 
“Yes sir, the same—but he hasn’t arrived yet. | deqf—yes, just like any old woman. My friends have | ity. Sambo never speaks the truth, and one can | ™ust find Miss Cole, and Mr. Montague and I were 
Don’t look so disconsolate—I have one gleam of sun- | to scream to make me hear, unless they Are very | rely upon him.” alone. Annie, the thoughtful little woman, had gone 
shine—Miss Elwyn is coming.” near me.” “Now Vilena, dear, don’t talk so!” said Annie, to order supper for us new-comers. 
“Who may she be?” said I. I could not understand her merriment. She i ing @ grandmotherly air really amusing in the | “I must thank you, Cousin Burt,” said Alex, “ for 
“A deaf lady.” as arch and mischievous as some frolicsome child who | little matron. “ We all know you don’t mean you | Coming here. You have relieved my wife very much. 
I looked aghast, and exclaimed, very impolitely, | has mounted his grandfather’s spectacles and cane, | would encourage such a wicked practice.” She is really afraid of Miss Cole, and she says that 
“TJ thought you were above playing a part, Annie | to play the old man. Miss Cole turned contemptuously from my cousin, | Vilena confesses you are worth minding. My ward 
\ Montague—but here you are, acting the maninthe | She appreciated my sorrowful regret, and her em- hand commenced a conversation with Miss Elwyn upon | i8 @ strange person—I sometimes fear she will be 
parable—when the guests you wanted don’t come, | barrassment returned. ‘I am so proud,” she said. | some different subject. There was a marked contrast | insane. I never ask her to visit us unless I am at 
you go out in the ‘hedges and byways’ and ask in | “I am as deceitful as Ican be. I don’t like any one | between these young ladies—the one, so fresh and | home, for I do not feel safe about Annie. When we 
‘the deaf, dumb, lame, halt and blind.’” to know that lam deaf. Of course, everybody finds | natural, so happy in giving and receiving little kind- | £4ve her this Christmas invitation, I expected to be 
“Too fast,” cried Annie; “the béind gentleman | it out; generally at once. But O, when I can talk | nesses, the other, so scornfully independent. here. Subsequently I feared I could not leave my 
wont be here at present, I am afraid.” with strangers for a few minutes, even, like any one business till after New Year’s, and you may be sure I 
“Who may he be?” said I, with the airofamartyr. | else, 1am so happy! It is because I am proud. I| When we returned to the drawing-room, Annie | ¥88 anxious about home. Fortunately, Tom Blanch- 
“Don’t you know, Burt? Why, Cupid, of course.” | don’t know what you will think of me for talking so | engaged Miss Cole with an unexpected letter she had | afd—an old friend of yours, by the way—has taken 
An hour’s pleasant chat with my pretty cousin suc- | much about myself—I couldn’t helpit. You see that | received from her husband, and which contained a | the busi into hishands. He was threatened with 
ceeded, when she left me, to order her domestic con- | my ‘sanctifying affliction,’ as Deacon Wood calls it, | message for his ward. Miss Elwyn and I strolled | fever, but has recovered, and can do all that is neces- 


cerns, and I accepted her suggestion to take asleigh- | hasn’t made me so modest and humble as it might. | into the conservatory to admire a calla lily which | Sary to be done about my New York affairs.” 
ride before dinner. Now you know all,” she went on, with her old gayety. | was unrolling its fair pages to the light. I never felt | ‘‘ Excuse my curiosity,” said I, “but how does it 











“A thing all lightness, life and glee."’ 
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The crystal air and glowing sunshine restored my | «- When you hear me say ‘no’ for ‘ yes’—laugh or cry | such relief in escaping the presence of any one as I happen that Miss Cole is your ward? She must be 
usual gay spirits, and as I dashed up the lawn on my | in the wrong place—sit like a post when people are | did when I was out of sight of those magnetic steel- | #8 old as yourself.” 
return, I was confident of a ‘Merry Christmas” in | asking me questions, you will understand it, wont | blue eyes. Isaid something of the sort to Marian, 
spite of lame uncles, orphan wards and deaf ladies. | you? And, Mr. Efford, one favor. Will you please | who, unlike many amiable ladies, did not improve 
As I entered the drawing-room, I was surprised to | not tell your cousin about this explanation? Annie | this excellent opportunity of slandering. 
see a strange young lady there. She was seated on | is such a sympathetic soul, it would take away all 
an ottoman in the enclosure of a bay-window, busied | her enjoyment of Christmas.” anything she pleases.” 
with some graceful funcy-work. I wished thatshe | The old proverb was verified, and I could not say| ‘I don’t doubt her power—only in this instance,” 
might be changed to a statue, so that I might have | what I wished to my charming companion, for | I said—‘‘she can’t make any one love her.” 
the privilege of staring at her. Such a lovely blonde | Cousin Annie entered at this moment. Seeing me by 
is rarely seen, but in poet's visions. Her hair floated | the hall door, as if just arrived, she exclaimed: “She has had many admirers. You may bea victim | treated her as he would have treated his own daugh- 
low in bright waves, such as the old painters lovedto | ‘‘You are home in good season, Burt. Dinner is | yet.” ter, ever since she came to us—a sorrowful little 
imitate, but her eyes—no mortal ever tried to picture | nearly ready—just time to introduce you to my friend. | A wild; sweet strain of music suddenly trembled in | orphan of seven years. He was proud of her genius 
such, unless his pencil were a sunbeam, and his col- | Marian, my cousin, Mr. Efford. Miss Elwyn, Mr. | the air, and we sought the performer in the drawing- | and accomplishments, but I think he was attached 
ors the changing hues of a June sky, She was | Efford.” room. We found Miss Cole seated at the piano, | to her only because of his affection to her futher, who 
dressed in silk of a soft, violet color, that well suited | We bowed with the stateliness of strangers, while | her eyes fixed and glaring, as if she saw some horror, | Was his best friend. 
her delicate beauty! It was finished around the | Annie chattered away. her hands flying over the keys with arapidity I never | ‘“‘ Vilena and I attended school together, and when 
neck and sleeves with dainty white lace, but not half| “You must get acquainted fast before to-morrow, | saw equalled. A sad, minor air was the theme of the | I entered college, she mastered every lesson that was 
so dainty and white as the snowy throat and fair | for we will have a right merry time, and nobody | music, but interspersed with so many violent clashes, | given to our class during the entire course. My 
hands it shaded. I fancied J could trace a slight re- | must feel like a stranger. But there’s Vilena! What | such a fury of chromatics, that the element of sadness | father told me that she desired me to take his place 
semblance between the lovely vision and my childish | shall I do with her? May, dear, do you mind going | was often drowned in the triumphant rage of the | a8 her guardian, at his death, and implored me to 
schoolmates, so I advanced with the freedom of old | to her room? She needs some of your sunshine. | music. regard her interests before any other’s. Motherless, 
acquaintance, and exclaimed: She is in one of her heroic moods, to-day, and is dis- It closed when this storm of “ discordant harmony ” and an only child, as I was, none then could have 
“Miss Blair, I am sure! but is it Prue or Josie?” | gusted with ordinary people, like me. Do get her | was at its height. Then the pianist moved impa- | higher claims. She seemed like a sister—” 
My proffered hand was not rejected, but hers flut- | down to dinner, if you can.” tiently from the instrument. As she glanced toward | ‘‘Did you never anticipate a nearer relation?” I 
tered from my grasp and the delicate bloom of her “Poor girl!” exclaimed Miss Elwyn. ‘I will do | the sofa where we were seated, an expression of relief interrupted. 
cheeks deepened. my best, Annie; but I am really afraid of her, | came over her face. “Never! and I know she never dreamed of such a 
* You are mistaken, Mr. Efford,” said she. ‘Your | sometimes.” ‘“What are you looking at me so for?” she ex- | thing. I think she has no desire to marry. Her in- 
friends cannot leave school at Christmas, as they | She glided by us, the shadow of her recent morti- | claimed. ‘When did you come in?” dependent nature and fine fortune, her decided lit- 
hoped.” fication entirely fled, and a sweet expression of kind- | ‘We have been here almost all the time you were | erary tastes and her contemptuous estimation of 
“Not Miss Blair! Excuse me. Then I have the | ness in her eyes. playing,” said Marian. ‘What made you play such | Mankind, forbid any such thought. She has always \ 
pleasure of addressing Mr. Montague’s ward.” “A perfect sunbeam!” eulogized my little cousin, | awful music?” seemed happy in her life till two years since, when I / 
“Miss Cole? O no indeed! But she is here; you |as the lovely girl left the room. “Bnt, poor child,| ‘You funcy some mild little ditty,” retorted Miss | feturned from my bridal tour and found her dressed 
will see her soon.” she is very deaf! I am glad to have this opportunity | Cole. ‘Would you like ‘Lil-ly Dale’ or Nel-ly | in deep mourning. In reply to my inquiry, she sim- 
Of course I was much obliged to the young lady for | of telling you about her before you have talked with | Blye?? I did not know I had auditors, or I would | Ply said that she had “‘lost a friend.” I could not 
informing me who she was not. I wanted to hear | her. Should you be near her and speak as clearly as | have played something within their appreciation. | ascertain that any of her relations, even of the most 


her tell me who she was; but she looked demurely | you usually do, she would hear what you said, but | But I do feel so relieved! My music is an escape- | Temote degree, had died at that time. I ceased to 
at her embroidery, and remained provokingly silent. | she might not understand you across a room. She is valve! I shall enjoy you the rest of the day. Mr. question her, for any allusion to her affliction seemed 
int 


“Ono! She is twenty-six—I am five years older.” 
* At least,” I pursued, “she is no longer a minor, 
and unless she is insane, as I have sometimes sus- 
“She is a superior person, and capable of doing | pected, I cannot see the necessity of her having a 
guardian.” 

“T would like to be relieved of the responsibility,” 
said Alex, with a troubled look; “ but she is a sacred 
‘“‘ You don’t know, Mr. Effurd,” said May, archly. | trust, given me by my father in his last hours. He 

















“Well,” thought I, “I haif believe that she has no | very quick of apprehension, and, with a little care, | Efford, I fancy you and I will have fine times, fight- | to make her wild. I concluded that she must have 
business here or anywhere else, on the earth. She is | you may spare her much uneasiness.” ing. I saw, at dinner, that you were thoroughly | been secretly engaged to some person who was taken 
a ‘ viewless spirit of air’ and has no business to dress The dinner-bell summoned us to another room. | disgusted with me, You offered the usual invitation | away by death. I respect her mysterious sorrow, 
herself up in a blue gown to mystify me. I said so | We waited sume time for Miss Elwyn and her charge. | to talk upon aimless subjects. Well, enough! When | and try to give her all the solace that a brother and 
to her. The merriest smile dimpled her cheeks, as | I had expected to see the “sunbeam,” as Aunie | yon found I would not care for them, you did not | guardian may impart.” 
she replied: called her, followed by a pouting child; but I saw, | annoy me further. You have sense enough to know 

“T have just as much right here as you, Mrs, | instead, a superior-looking young woman. She ac- | when to be silent; you are too frank to conceal your 
Montague can prove my long acquaintance with hey. | knowledged my introduction with the hauteur of an | dislike. So much for a prelude.” 
You will believe what Annie says, I am sure.” empress, I was struck with her peculiar appearance. “Tam glad we understand each other so well!” I 

*T believe you could Bewiich hor into saying any- | Her figure was tall, slight and not ungraceful, though | exclaimed. 
thing you please,” I retorted.’ °! ' there were impetuous, nervous movements at times, ** Glad I understand you so well!” she retorted. men. No man in whom truth and sincerity have 

While saying this, J waiked toward an alcove ina! which suggested the thought that her muscles were| “True,” I replied. ‘‘I confess I am no adept in | been wanting has ever long possessed their confidence 
distant part of the room, attracted by a portYali|bicet springs, Her face, of remarkable intelligence, | the black art.” 
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[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEE.] 















No man who has been consistently true and sincere 
has failed to win the confidence and favor of other 
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THE STRING OF EMERALDS. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Aer 
BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


They bring me sorrow touched with joy, 
The merry, merry bells of Yale.—TENNYSON. 


WONDER if any of my readers 
feel about Christmas as I do,—if 
it ever brings to them as it does 
to me a sensation—not sadness, 
but something for which I can 
find no name—a feeling, half ex- 
pectation, half regret, ‘‘ which 
resembles sadness only as the 
mist resembles rain?” Perhaps 
not; hence it is useless for me to 
waste words in endeavoring to 
make those who have never 
known my experience under- 
stand me. 

But never do I stand upon the 
receding shores of the old year, 
listening to the “merry, merry 
bells of Yale,” without experiencing this strange, 
nameless feeling of unrest, as if at that time, and no 
other, the one great, crowning blessing for which my 
life waits and hopes, came near, overshadowing me 
with its bright wings, and then swept off again into 
the far, dim future, leaving me gazing after it with 
disappointed eyes. 

A silly fancy, you think, no doubt—and it may be 
—but it is real enough tome. There isno effect, it is 
said, without some specific cause, and my peculiar 
emotions during these happy days of Yale, owe their 
origin, in all probability, to a little circumstance 
which occurred years ago, and concerning which I 
beg leave to tell you. In order to do this plainly, I 
must almost weary your patience with a brief sketch 
of my own life. 

My father was a sea captain, and made semi-annual 
trips in a trim, little vessel called the ‘Albatross.”’ 
How vividly I remember the season of rejoicing that 
visited our cottage twice a year when father came 
home! He usually arrived in June and at Christmas, 
and my mother, asweet, quiet little body, with a per- 
fect genius for housewifery, made it a sacred custom 
to cleanse and adorn the cottage from cellar to garret, 
to rig myself and my little sister Allie out in new 
suits, and tocook up as many nice things as her some- 
what limited means could possibly scrape together. 
Then a kind of feast went on for weeks sometimes, 
and the neighbors dropped in, one by one, to shake 
hands with Cap’n Seaton, and receive a bit of tortoise 
shell, or spray of coral, as a present, and to taste 
mother’s brown turkeys and fleecy pies. Ah me! no 
wonder my heart yearns at the ringing of the Yale 
bells ;—Allie and I have no such Christmases now. 

{ wonder if it is true that the enchantment of the 
Past lies in its far-remoteness? I cannot believe it,— 
for those days must have been brighter, in reality as 
well as imagination, than any that come to me now. 

But I will go on with my story. Father usually 
remained at home a month, and then sailed again, 
and mother and Allie and I fell back into our old, 
quiet life, until another season of jubilee came round. 
In this way the years wore on, until I was ten years 
old, and when my father sailed the June following, 
he talked of taking me with him on his next trip. It 
was time, he said, that I was learning something, and 
mother, who saw everything through his eyes, 
thought the idea a good one. Allie and I talked of it 
incessantly as the fall months slipped by—I was to 
bring her a whole chest of things—trinkets—and 
sheils, and corals—there was no end to our planning. 
Mother made me two good, substantial winter suits, 
and aset of shirts with broad, sailor collars—I was 
all ready for my voyage. It was early in December. 
Mother had already begun with her cleansing, the 
bedroom fioors were as white as snow, and the tins on 
the kitchen shelves shone likesilver. Very soon pre- 
parations for the Christmas feast would begin. But 
one evening, I remember it well—a cold, cheerless 
evening, with a promise of snow in the moaning 
winds, and low, leaden clouds, dreadful news came. 
The “Albatross” would never come home any more; 
she had gone down at sea, and all her crew with her. 

Mother did not faint, or talk of dying, though I am 
sure she loved the husband who slept far from her 
beneath the stormy waves with a devotion as true and 
changeless as heaven; but she put by every sem- 
blance of Christmas joy, and set herself to work with 
a cheek several degrees paler, and tears that would 
fall, in spite of all her efforts to keep them back. 

We were left very poor, for father had taken all his 
surplus money with him, and we had no kind of in- 
come to depend on. But mother determined to keep 
Allie and myself at school if possible, and strove to 
earn enough by her needle to support us; but she 
scarcely made ends meet, though she worked all night 
many times, as well as all day. A year dragged by. 
and a cold, cruel winter setin. Prices went up at a 
fearful rate. On Christmas eve we were without a 
stick of wood or a slice of bacon. 

I remember the evening well. I had beenrunning 
round all day, trying to make something by doing 
chores, and towards nightfall 1 returned home, weary 
and heartsore, with a pitiful quarter in my pocket. 

‘*It will help some, Johnny,” said my mother, as I 
put it in her hand, striving to bring a feeble smile to 
her wan face; ‘‘it will get some little thing for you 
and Allie—I’m sorry I’ve had such bad luck with my 
work; I laid out to have a small turkey, and a pie or 





two—not that I mind,” with a quivering sigh, ‘ but | 
children want such things. However, we must do | 
without.” 

** Mother,” cried Allie, thoughtlessly, ‘‘you prom- 
ised me a doll this Christmas—aint you goin’ to get 
it?” 

“T would if I could, Allie, but I haven’t the 
money.” 

**O mother, and you promised—and I picked all the 
stitches out for you, and did ever so many things.” 

Mother’s eyes filled with tears, but she brushed 
them away, and went on pressing the pants she had 
just finished. 

‘1 know I promised, dear, and you have been a 
very good girl, and you shall haveit, and a new frock, 
too, jast as soon as I can raise themoney. And now, 
Johnny,” she continued, turning to me as she folded 
the pants, “take these up to Mr. Renshawe’s, and tell 
him to send me a joint of bacon and half a bushel of 
meal. You’llremember? And don’t stay—’tis get- 
ting dark—and we must have some wood for to- 
morrow.” 

She followed me to the door, pulling down the ears 
of my cap, and putting a comforter round my neck. 

“ Johnny,” she whispered, just as. I was stepping 
out, “do you think you could go to the village when 
you come back?” 

‘Yes, mother.” 

“Well,” her eyes filling with tears, and her lips 
trembling painfully, ‘you may go up, and—and—sell 
that chain and cross—you know?—I have your fath- 
er’s ring and the locket. 1 hate to do it, but we must 
have some wood, and some tea—and you may get 
Allie a doll—she’s set her heart on it so—” 

I rushed out into the snow, half blinded by tears, 
with a bitter, desperate feeling at my heart. Why 
had God made my poor mother’s lot so hard, and other 
people’s so easy? She was good and honesat—why 
wasn’tshe rewarded? Such questions filled my mind 
asI hurried on. Gayly painted sleighs, filled with 
happy, young people, flashed past me, with a merry 
chime of bells, and comfortable looking men and wo- 
men crossed my path on their way from market, 
laden with turkeys, and evergreens, and all manner 
of Christmas knicknacks. 

The tears froze on my cheeks, and my heart seemed 
to freeze too. Mr. Renshawe’s great house loomed 
up proudly before me, almost before I knew it, so 
greatly had my thoughts been pre-occupied. The ser- 
vant who answered my ring conducted me up to the 
library, where the master of the house and his little 
daughter were sitting, amusing themselves over a 


mor of expectation when I reached the principal 
jewellers. 

Several ladies stood around the counters, examin- 
ing articles of jewelry, and I slunk back, afraid to 
enter. Atlast, however, they sauntered out, one by 
one, and with my heart in my throat, and a burning 
blush on my cheeks, I went up to the counter and 
drew the casket from my bosom. For a moment or 
80, 80 great was my agitation, that I could not for my 
lite articulate a single word; but seeing the eyes of 
the jeweller bent upon me with wondering surprise, I 
at last succeeded in gasping out: 

“ Will you buy that, sir?” holding the casket to- 
wards him. 

He took it, turned it over, opened it, lifted the 
string of jewels, and examined the clasp with great 
care. Then he looked up with a frown on his brow. 

“Who sent you to sell this?” he asked, sternly. 

“No one,” I stammered, feeling my teeth begin- 
ning to chatter, and my knees growing weak. 

* How did you come by it?” he continued. ‘An- 
swer me, the truth!” 

L had stolen, but I could not lie; soI hung down 
my head in abashed silence. 

“ You stole this casket,’ he went on, bending over 
the counter and grasping me by the shoulder. “I 
sold it to Mr. Reushawe not two hours ago for his 
little daughter—there’s her name on the clasp. Come, 
you must remain here until I send fur Mr. Renshawe.” 

He led me along to the lower end of the store, and 
ushered me into asmail sitting apartment. As he 
turned away, closing and locking the door after him, 
he said, with genuine pity in his glance and voice: 

“ Poor boy! so young, and arogue. I didn’t think 
a son of,Captain Seaton would ever come to that.” 

My God! shall Lever get over the deep, burning 
humiliation of that moment? Never! It clings to 
me yet, like a haunting curse, and will until I go 
down to my grave. We cannot sin willfully without 
receiving the brand upon our foreheads, and although 
the sin itself may be repented of and pardoned, the 
accursed mark goes with us to our graves. 

I sunk into a chair by the window. The snow was 
pouring down, and the evening rapidly closing in. 
Mother was standing in the door at that instant, 
watching for my return, I knew, and the thought al- 
most made me frantic. I might have been at home 
long before that time—free—innocent. Now, in all 
probability, I should go to prison, and poor mother 
and little Allie—what would they feel? There will 
be no need of actual fire, or corporeal suffering, to 

plete the punish t of those who die unre- 








book of prints. A soft, warm, perfumed ati phere 
greeted me as I entered, and objects of beauty and 
luxury met me at every glance. Why should they 
have so much, and my poor mother 80 little? The 
question rang in my brain so loudly that I did not 
hear Mr. Renshawe’s remark until he had repeated 
it a second time. 

**So you’ve brought my new pantaloons,” he said, 
with a kind smile. 

“Yes sir, and mother says please send her half a 
bushel of meal and a joint of bacon.” 

“ Certainly—and tell her to send up whenever she 
wants anything—we shall have more sewing for her 
as soonas the holidays areover. Now,” he continued, 
taking the garment and shaking it out, “ 1’ll go down 
and let Mrs. Renshawe see if any alteration is need- 
ful. Sit down and warm yourself, my lad.” 

He left the room, and I sank down on the edge of a 
velvet lounge. The little girl went on looking at her 
pictures, glancing at me shyly every now and then 
through her yellow curls. I was still thinking of my 
mother with a bitter, aching heart, when the fire- 
light flashed on some bright object lying on the lounge 
beside me. I looked down and saw an open casket 
containing a string of some kind of blazing jewels, 
and swift as lightning, for the first time in my life, a 
dishonest suggestion darted through my mind. If 1 
could take them—and sell them—mother could keep 
the chain ana cross father gave her, and Allie could 
have her doll! Why not?—these people would never 
feel the loss of them. The temptation grew irresist- 
ible. I glanced towards the little girl, put down my 
hand stealthily, closed the casket, and slipped it in 
my pocket. At the same instant Mr. Renshawe re- 
entered the room, praising my mother’s skillful work. 
I got out of the room and down the stairway before I 
knew what I was doing. 

At the door I paused, faint and trembling. What 
had I done? What would my mother say? My 
cheeks burned like fire, and I drew out the casket, 
determined to leave itin the hall. But a thought of 
mother and Allie’s doll made me hesitate to put it 
down, and hearing footsteps approaching, I hurried 
it into my bosom and darted outinto thesnow. Once 
out, I seemed to breathe free again, and fancying 
mother’s joy and Allie’s surprise, I concluded to go 
by the village and sell the necklace, and purchase the 
things we needed before I returned home. I did not 
think of what account I should give to mother; in- 
deed in my bewildered haste the idea did not occur to 
me, until half breathless and covered with snow, I 
entered the village. Then I came to a sudden halt. 
I could not he to my mother—I would have died first. 
What shvuuld Ido? Standing there, with the gleam- 
ing windows of the Christmas shops around me, I 
felt the full weight of my guilt and disgrace, and 
would gladly have given my life, I believe, to have 
recalled the act. Butit was toolate. The thought 
gave me a kind of desperation, and consoling myself 
with the foolish idea that I should think of some- 
thing to tell my mother before I got home, I hurried 
on. The sight of a mammoth china doll, in a pink 





d; remorse will be all sufficient. Its sting is 
sharper a thousand fold than the adder’s. I know, 
for I felt it thatevening, kneeling by that snowy win- 
dow, with.the scalding tears of a repentance that was 
too late streaming down my cheeks. 

In a little while the opening of the door aroused 
me, and I rose to my feet to meet Mr. Renshawe and 
his little daughter. I sought his face eagerly; it was 
pitiful, tenderly pitiful, but not wrathful. 

« My lad,” he said, in a voice that would have been 
very kind but for its intense sadness, ‘‘ how came yuu 
to take this casket?” 

I told him frankly the whole story from beginning 
toend. When I had finished, the little girl who had 
hung behind her father rushed forward impetuvusly, 
and threw her arms round my neck, crying as if her 
heart would break. 

*“O papa,” she sobbed, “ give it back to him; I don’t 
want it—and ail the money you promised me for to- 
morrow—poor, poor little boy.” 

Mr. Renshawe took out his pocket handkerchief and 
wiped his eyes. Then taking my hand, said, kindly: 

“« My boy, this is your first temptation ; let it be your 
last. Remember always that no good ever comes of 
sinning. We will drop the matter now. You shall 
never hear of it again. Go home, and bea comfort 
to your mother.” 

I tried to speak, but tears choked my utterance. 
He shook my hand and said: 

‘1 know what you would say, my boy, and I be- 
lieve you are sincere.” 

I flew through the shop, out into the snow, down 
the street that led to my mother’s cottage. There 
was a strange glow at my heart, warmer and tenderer 
than I had ever felt before. I am sure that under no 
circumstances could I have been induced to repeat 
the crime. But looking back at it now, I am con- 
vinced that if Mr. Renshawe had dealt harshly with 
me, and given me over into the hands of the law, I 
should have taken the downward course, and at this 
time, no doubt, have been expiating my crimes in the 
state prison. 

It was quite dark when I reached home, but mother 
was in the door, her hair white with snow, awaiting 
my coming. She caught me to her bosom with a lit- 
tle sob as I came up. 

“O Johnny,” she said, “ 1’ve been so uneasy—what 
has been the matter?—why have you stayed 80?” © 

I would have given the whole world if it had been 
mine to have been spared the burning shame of con- 
fessing; but it had to be done. No falsehood must 
come between my mother’s heart and mine. I led 
her into the little bedroom and told her all—every- 
thing just as it happened. When I had finished the 
tears lay thickly on her cheeks, but her tender lips 
(they are cold in the grave now) uttered no word of 
blame or rebuke. 

‘Let us pray, Johnny,” she said, gently, ‘‘ that God 
will deliver us from temptation.” 

She prayed, kneeling beside her humble couch, and 
the memory of her prayer has never left me. Inmo- 
ments of recklessness and gayety, in hours of despair, 


satin robe, glittering in one of the windows, greatly | in seasons of triumph, it has been a kind of monitor, 


increased my confidence, and my heart was in a tre-. 


keeping me in my place; and if when life’s storms are 





over it Is my happy lot to be admitted into the white- 
robed throng that walk the golden streets of the 
Eternal City, I shall owe my redemption to my moth- 
er’s prayers. 

The next morning was Christmas; the “merry, 
merry bells of Yale” rang from every tower and 
steeple. At an early hour I was up and on my way 
to the forest for an armful of sticks to kindle our 
breakfast fire, for we had no wood. But on my return 
I met with a glad surprise. A large pile of oak wood 
blockaded the kitchen door, and on the steps stood 
an enormous basket with a placard hanging from the 
handle. 1 read the pencilled words, ‘A Christmas 
gift for Mrs. Seaton,” well knowing whose hand had 
sent it. 

Mother and Allie were speedily awakened, and then 
we had a great time over our treasures. Tea, and 
sugar, and loaves of bread, and ham, and a new dress 
for mother and Allie, and books and clothing for me, 
and at the very bottom a great frosted cake and a 
large china doll, magnificently dressed. How little 
Allie laughed and clapped her hands! After all, we 
had a comfortable if not a merry Christmas. 

* * * * * 

Fifteen years after. Mother and Allie had left me; 
mother had gone to the far hereafter, and Allie was 
happily married. 1! was a prosperous man, so far as 
worldly matters went. Success had crowned my ef- 
forts, but I was lonely and solitary in the yreat, 
strange city whither I had gone, homeless and friend- 
less as it were, standing behind the counter where my 
costly jewels lay, all day, and sitting in my lonely 
room at night, yearning for a hearthstone of my own, 
with a loving face to gladden and brighten it. 

One evening in mid-winter, a few days before Christ- 
mas, I sat in a cosy vorner, occupied in polishing my 
gems, and in listening to the wailing voice of the 
winds, when a lady entered and approached the coun- 
ter. Supposing her to be a customer, I rose to meet 
her. She shook the snow from her scanty wrappings 
and threw back the veil that covered her face. It was 
a young face, and a lovely oie, sweet and womanly in 
every feature, with soft, blue eyes, and shining, golden 
hair; but it was pale and careworn, wearing the un- 
mistakable impress of constant care and sorrow. 
She approached me timidly, and drew out a rich 
jewel case. 

“T wish to dispose of these, sir,” she said, speaking 
in a low, musical voice. ‘ Will you please tell me 
what you can give for them?” 

I opened the case and looked them over. A small 
watch, exquisitely set with jewels, a ring or two, aset 
of rubies, andan emerald necklace. I held it up with 
a start of surprise. The same one, the very same—I 
could have sworn to it—and there was her name, 
“Rose Renshawe,” on theclasp. My hands trembled 
so that I could scarcely hold it as that snowy evening 
rushed back to my memory, and my cheeks tingled 
again with shame, just as they did when I committed 
my first and only crime. But her sweet, expectant 
eyes were on me, and her soft voice in my ear, repeat- 
ing the question. Ruse Renshawe, the dear, little girl 
who had seemed to pity me so much. I recognized 
her at a second glance. I turned the jewels over, ex- 
amining them carefully. She watched me in breath- 
less suspense. 

“T will give you five thousand dollars,” I said, at 
last. 

She started, clasping her hands joyously. “O sir, 
are they worth so much as that?” 

“They are worth more to me,” I said, as I counted 
out the money. 

So they were, because of the pleasure it gave me to 
repay the debt of gratitude lowed her. I was a rich 
man then, and could well afford it. She left the shop, 
her face all aglow with happiness. I took up my hat 
and fullowed her down low, deserted streets, into a 
poverty-stricken portion of the city. She paused be- 
fore the door of at ordinary boarding-house, and soon 
after entered. The night was closing in dark and 
stormy, but I lingered, debating within myself 
whether or not I should go in and seek an interview 
with my old benefactor. While I stood thus she came 
out again, in great haste, her face white and startled. 
Forgetting myself, 1 rushed to her side at once. 

“What is it, madam? Can I help you?” 

She looked surprised for an instant, and then said: 

O, sir, my poor father is ill—dying, perhaps, and 
I must go for a doctor. I have no one to send.” 

**Go back tc him; I will bring one.” 

She obeyed me instantly, and a few moments later 
I stood by the old man’s couch, with a skillful physi- 
cian. It was a sudden stroke of paralysis, and there 
was no hope. But he became easy and conscious be- 
fore morning, and I made myself known tohim. He 
grasped my hand warmly, and his face glowed with 
delight. Then he told me his sad story, how he had 
failed in consequence of Jarge security debts having 
fallen upon him, how his wife had died, and he and 
Rose had wandered from city to city, vainly endeavor- 
ing to retrieve their fallen fortunes. 

** But you will look after her,” he said, at last, still 
holding my hand. ‘“ Poor Rose! she has no friends in 
the wide world; but she’sa brave girl, and will get 
on finely, with a little he's. You’ll help her, wont 
you, in memory of old times?” 

I promised him that she should never want a friend 
as long as I lived, and he died before morning, clasp- 
ing my hand, with a happy smile on his face. 

Six months after, beautiful Rose became my wife, 
and I gave her back her case of jewels asa bridal gift. 

I am no bonger a homeless, solitary man. I havea 
hearthstone of my own, and the sweetest of wifely 
faces to brighten it, and little feet and lisping voices 
to make music iu my home. Iam very happy. God 
has filled my cup of joy full to overflowing. 
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CVritten for The Flag of our Union.} 
“DUM VIVIMUS, VIVAMUS.” 


* Eat, drink, and be merry."’ 





This happy world—hew sweet to me, 
How rich its pleasures are ! 

No pain to feel, no grief to see, 
Nor ills my joys to mar. 

I mingle with the happy crowd 
Ot pleasure-seekers gay : 

No thoughts to vex, no cares allowed 
To drive my peace away. 


A constant round of sights and scenes 
Pass on before my eyes; 

And as they come and go, it seems 
That each contains a prize. 

I eat, and drink, and sleep; and move 
With fashion's giddy throng; 

No troubling thoughts do me reprove— 
I could not do a wrong. 


I'm told that surely after death 
The judgment-day will be; 

That I should use my fleeting breath 
As for eternity. 

But life is brief, its pleasures great, 
And God is good, I know: 

There cannot be a dreadful fate 
For mortals here below. 


“Thou fool!*' Arrest thy mad career, 

Nor downward further go; 

Thy life thus spent without a fear, 
Will end in bitter woe. 

Of God's good grace alone thou art 
A living monument; 

Think what his solemn words impart— 

** After death the judgment."’ 





( Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Gudge Keene's Christmas Por. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





“See a word, how it severeth! 
O, power of life and death 
In the tongue, as the Preacher saith!"’ 


UT three colors there seemed 
to be in the universe. The 
earth lay out with a whiteness 
as of swan’s down, soft and un- 
sparkling in that early light; 
the sky was of a tender blue, 
living and unsteady when you 
gazed upon it, as though it were 
but the vesture behind which a 
heart beat; and the air was a 
faint gold, pure and still. In 
such state came Christmas 186-. 
A window of a city house 
opened, and Miss Virginia 
? Keene put her head out into the 
glowing pallor of the dawn. 

“ Breath of Olympus!” she 
muttered, taking a deep inspiration, and shivering, 
more with delight than with the ebill. ‘And here is 
my window ali frost-traced with oriental scenes— 
palms of Damascus, rose- bowers of Persia, cedars of 
Lebanon, Indian jungles, not to mention mountain 
scenes from the moon. I'll wake Chrysanthemum.” 

She gathered up a handful of snow from the win- 
dow-ledge, made a ball of it, and flung it ata window 
across the street, where it flattened and shivered it- 
self against the pane. Presently that window also 
was thrown up, and there leaned out a delicate blos- 
som of a face framed in long, fair hair. ‘The topo’ 
the morning to you,” it called across, in a voice like a 
robin’s. 

“Come out and walk,” commanded Miss Keene, 
then added, ‘‘ You don’t know what has happened in 
the night.” 

“Yes, 1 do. Stars, and dreams, and little silvery- 
frosty lilies-of-the-valley all over my window-panes.” 

“More than that, Chrys. The air has crystallized 
and we are all shut inside a great gem, like flies in 
amber. Itis achrysvlite, I think, or perhapsa yellow 
diamond. Do yousuppose that the sun will melt it?” 

“ We might go out and see. I'll be ready ina mo- 
ment.” 

“And I. Don’t stop for curls.” 

The face reflected in Miss Keene’s mirror as she sat 
before it tucking the loose locks of her dark hair into 
a net, was not the merry one which one might have 
expected from hearing her clear, ringing voice. Those 
gay moments were but as tides to the sea, and swept 
a superficial brightness over her. But as she looked 
now, her face was a sad one, and there was a look ot 
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languor in her eyes as of one who has not slept. 

A spirited face. pure oval, with fire in the small, 
enrved lips, in the thin nostrils, in the clear, gray 
eves, in the carriage of the small and beautiful head, 
tire even in the glow of the dusky skin. It would be 
well to keep one’s pity for Miss Keene, if such a senti- 
meut had existence, to one’s self. 

One more twirl about before the mirror, and she 
was ready, comme-il-faut from the pretty walking- 
boots to the audacious feather that burned like a 
small scarlet flame in front of her hat, the only bit 
ot brightness that relieved the soft gray of her cos- 
tume. For Miss Keene knew that two colors are 
enough to wear at one time. 

The two young ladies walked rapidly through the 








| tracks therein the ligit snow. They crossed the park 
| under tr-es whose every twig 


“Wore ermine too dear for an earl,"’ 


and came out into the street opposite. 

As they stepped through the fron gateway, Miss 
Keene stopped and looked up at a stately house that 
fronted her across the way, and as she looked, an in- 
describable expression of pain and bitterness settled 
on her face. 

“ There livesan unjust man!” she said, passion- 
ately, waving her hand towards the house as she 
turned to go on. 

“T wish you would let me speak to you, Virginia,” 
said her friend, earnestly, “ I have something on my 
mind to say, but since you never mentioned the sub- 
ject, I dreaded to approach it. May I speak?” 

‘First let me tell you my story,” Miss Keene said, 
drawing a deep breath. ‘ You have heard enough, I 
dare say, but I also dare say you have not heard the 
truth. After that, youcan have your say; only don’t 
count on my patience. 

* One year ago to-day I was the mistress of that 
house. I do not mean that I was merely the woman 
who sat at the tea-tray, and who recelved company, 
but I was mistress. Everything was at my disposal. 
My father—well, he had a sort of love for me, but he 
had more of pride and will than of affection, as it 
proved. He was fond of me along with his pictures, 
and horses, and books, and the old oak cabinets as 
black as ebony, which were carved, goodness only 
knows how long ago. 

** You never saw Clive Williams? Well, you have 
yet to see a very handsome man—or to miss seeing 
him. I wont attempt to describe him, because one 
can’t describe what makes beauty beautiful; and the 
best of his beauty was a sort of grace, an atmosphere 
of cheerfulness, courage, enterprise. And yet, at- 
tractive as he was, andis, Ishould never have fancied 
that I loved him but for his misfortunes. 

“He had been very attentive to me all winter, and 
T had given him just as much of my time as 1 gave 
to others, no more. I didn’t want to get my name 
connected with his, and I was very doubtful if I would 
be willing to marry him. He was looked on then as 
by far the greatest match in town. He was of good 
family, was well educated, and rich by inheritance. 
In addition to this, he had the prospect of being al- 
most incredibly rich. He had engaged in some spec- 
ulations, just to pass the time, it seemed, and his in- 
vestment had quadrupled. He shrugged his shoulders, 
laughed, and ventured again. Again a shower of 
gold. He seemed to have the Midas touch. You 
know, dear, that gold can buy something besides 
bread and votes. It can buy a wonderful, magical 
veil to throw over its possessor. All the beautiful 
things that his gold can purchase, cast their fragrance 
and glitter about him, and when you admire them, 
you think that you admire him. Well, not to grow 
too poetical, Chrys., everybody bowed and courtesied 
to Mr. Clive Williams, and even my proud father was 
highly pleased with him, and not averse to his daugh- 
ter’s monopolizing the attentions of such a Croesus. 
Indeed I felt a little piqued and hurt that my father 
could so smilingly contemplate the possibility of los- 
ing me when there were but us two. 

© Through all this prosperity of Clive Williams 
there was not heard a word of blame. He made 
money by thousands and tens of thousands, and no 
one said that it was the same as gambling. He spent 
it like a prince, but no one talked of waste or extrava- 
gance. To take a sail on board his yacht, to ride or 
drive one of his horses, to receive a bouquet of flowers 
from him, to take his arm for a promenade, these 
were all eagerly songht for. 

“Last Christmas eve I hada large party. Papa 
gave me carte blanche, and | filled it generously. Of 
course Mr. Williams was there, and I must say that 
he was superb. I did not know then, but I knew 
atterward what gave him that strange and brilliant 
appearance which riveted alleyes. He was very pale, 
his face being almost like marble, but the glow of his 
eyes, his constant, flashing gayety entirely banished 
every thought of illness or trouble. Iam afraid that 
I allowed him to engross more of my attention than, 
as hostess, I should have done. But no one seemed 
to wonder. Indeed I could scarcely have escaped him 
had I wished, for he seemed resolved to secure me 
that night. 

“ Just at midnight he led me out on toa balcony, 
telling me that Christmas had come. The curtain 
dropped behind us, and we stood one moment in si- 
lence under asky so pure, so solemn that it destroyed 
my last remnant of self-control. The sacred nighton 
which Jesus of Nazareth was born, with the memory 
of his life and death dropping down a trail of sweet- 
ness, and pain, and glory,—then the music, the empty 
gayety, the artinside. The two thoughts struck in 
my soul like flint and steel. I felt that we all ought 
to be on our knees instead of dancing. Don’t be 
afraid of a sermon, Chrys. I am nota bit pious, but 
sometimes I have thoughts. Well, the end was that 
I burst into tears before I was aware, and the next 
instant Clive was soothing me and saying all sorts of 
loverlike things, and finally what he had brought me 
there to hear. 

‘What he said jarred a little with my mood, but I 
scarcely owned that to myself. I refused to give him 
any decided answer then, t-ld him I must speak te 

my father; and with that he had to content himself. 
But when he went away the very last, and followed 
me into the library after having taken leave, I let him 
bold my hand and kiss it. Of course that was as 
good, or as bad, as accepting him. 

“When he had gone, my father came into the 











me a moment till I felt myself blushing. He did not 
look displeased, but he did seem to be troubled, and 
even hurt. Then he began to talk about the even- 
ing; said everything had gone on beautifully, praised 
me, and kept on talking just for an excuse, I think. 
I knew that he wanted me to tell him without his 
asking me, and at length I did. I always told my 
father everything. I said that I would never marry 
without his consent, but that I thought I would like 
to marry Clive Williams. Then it did seem as though 
papa was fond of me, and didn’t want to lose me. 
But he didn’t refuse his consent, only asked me to 
consider the matter a little while before making a 
promise. Then he kissed me, and sent me off to bed. 

“The next morning all was sunshine. But when 
papa came home at noon, I saw that there was trou- 
ble. The crash had come. Clive Williams’s schemes 
had burst like soap-bubbles, and hundreds were im- 
poverished through him. My father was greatly ex- 
cited, and denounced Clive unsparingly. He called 
him a swindler, and said that if the case were brought 
before him, as was likely, he would give him ten 
years in the state prison. The business men were all 
in the greatest indignation, my father said, and were 
determined to show their entire condemnation of 
these reckless speculations. They felt themselves 
compromised by such doings. You see, Chrys., they 
were afraid that the public would lose confidence in 
their little schemes. He was to be indicted for fraud, 
and pursued like any criminal. 

“T sat and listened, utterly confounded by this un- 
expected downfall, and as I listened I felt anew spirit 
slowly creeping into my heart. I never was one to 
desert a friend in trouble, and I felt that Clive did not 
deserve such denunciation. Had he been successful, 
every one would have applauded; but failure was 
disgrace. 

“At length my father paused in his recital, came to 
me and laid his hand on my shoulder. ‘I am so0 
thankful, Virginia, that you are not engaged to this 
fellow,’ he said. 

*“Tonly looked at him in silence. I was not col- 
lected enough to speak, and indeed scarcely knew 
my own mind. I turned coldly from him and left the 
room. 

“As I passed through the hall the postman left a 
letter forme. I took it and knew Clive’s writing at 
once. I cannot tell you what was in it—the love, the 
despair, the excuses, the entreaties. I cried myself 
sick over it, and vowed a thousand times that I would 
never desert him. It neveroccurred to me to wonder 
why he should have asked me only the night before 
to marry him, when he must have known what was 
going to happen. I was too much occupied in con- 
demning the injustice of my father, and of his associ- 
ates; and I condemn them now no less. 

**IT sat awhile alone, then dressed and went out, on 
my way posting a comforting answer to Clive’s note. 
Every one that I saw was full of the same story, and 
everybody spoke of him as ruined, and, I could see, 
intended to wash their bands of him. I despised 


coldly, but relented, and forgave him when he apolo- 
gized. 

“You know how it ended. Clive's friends bought 
him off, and got him a place in New York. Matters 
were stnoothed over, afew old acquaintances crawled 
back and held out the tips of their fingers. Then I 
withdrew. I had never promised to marry him, and 
when I saw that he did not stand alone, I told him 
that I didn’t wish to see him any more. 

‘My father heard of this and wrote to me, the first 
word I had heard from him for three months. He 
said that since I had seen my wrong, and had vast off 
that worthless fellow, he would like to have me come 
back to him again. I sent him one line in answer. 
‘His wrong does not make you right.’ I had not 
done wrong, and had no idea of going back humbly 
like a prodigal, and being forgiven for speaking for 
justice. There was no word more for three other 
months. Then our minister, Dr. R., came and preach- 
ed tome. I gave his reverence a good sermon in 
reply, and I fancy his ears tingled when he went 
away. Since then there has been no word, and I 
shall not coax for any. 

“ Now I have told you, Chrys., and you may speak 
what ison your mind. But be careful. My nerves 
are raw on this subject, and wont bear handling. 
Please remember, too, that about ninety-nine friends 
and relations have been visiting and lecturing me 
during the last year, and that the subject must be 
pretty well worn out.” 

Miss Keene looked indeed as though her nerves 
would not bear trifling with. The feverish excite- 
ment on the crimson cheek, and glowing eye, the 
quiver of nostril and lip, the hurried breathing, all 
showed that this affair had hurt her more than she 
would own, and that this continued estrangement 
from her father was wearing uponher. She had not 
told how fond and proud she bad been of him, how 
she+had leaned on and looked up to him as the model 
of manhood. No one so handsome, so noble, so good 
as her father, till the evil moment when those two 
haughty spirits clashed for the first time, and they 
stood opposed and unbending. 

“T do not mean to lecture you,” said her compan- 
ion, timidly. ‘‘1 am glad you have told me your side 
of the story, for I was in danger of giving your father 
all my sympathy. Something I saw yesterday made 
my heart bleed for him.” 

“What did you see?” asked Virginia, quickly. 

“Why, I was walking up B. street behind him, and 
when he got near home, a little girl came past the 
steps with a package in her hand—a pretty child, 
with her rosy little face full of delight and eagerness. 
Just before she reached us she slipped and fell, break- 
ing what was inher hand. You should have seen her 
face! The red dropped out of itin an instant, and 
she never seemed to think of any hurt to herself, but 
knelt there crying, and picking up the bits of painted 
china. Your father took her up—he is very kind to 
children, Virginia—and soothed her, and asked about 
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them then, and I despise them now. I no longer 
care for him, but his wrong did not make them right. 


Well, I went home just at evening with my blood 
ina flame. I had doubted the night before, but then 
I really believed that I loved him. Clive had called 
during my absence, and my father had seen him and 
told him that our intercourse was atan end. So 
Aunt Frances, whom I found in the house, told me. 

“T went directly to my father and asked him if he 
had banished Clive without asking my wishes. He 
said that he had. Well, there was rather a scene, 
Chrys. Father and I were both excited, and we did 
not spare to speak our minds. I told him that I 
would stand by Clive, and would meet him as a friend 
and receive him as before. He replied that I should 
disgrace myself by giving countenance to a swindler; 
that if Clive came into his house, the servants should 
turn him out, and that if 1 went out to meet him I 
need not come in again. 

“Very well!’ I said at that, and went up stairs to 
pack my trunks. I had no thought of yielding, nor 
had he. Of course I knew that I had spoken very 
strongly when I came to think; but I aiso knew that 
my father had cast off and furbidden me to speak to 
the man whom he had only the night before allowed 
me to look on as my future husband. If 1 had been 
arrogant, he had been unjust. 

“The next morning I did not go down to breakfast, 
but just as my father was going out I stepped into the 
hall and asked him if he had changed his mind dur- 
ing the night. 

**No,’ he said, in that haughty way he can assume 
so well. 

“Very well,’ I said, and went up stairs again. 

‘* When he came home to dinner I and my posses- 
sions were settled streets off, where Iam now, and, 
instead of his daughter, he found a note telling him 
that she had taken his alternative, and now offered 
him hers. When he wanted her back he might in- 
vite Clive Williams to come with her. 

“Don’t imagine that this was easy todo, Chrys. It 
was hard. Norwasit toohasty. It was only prompt. 
I have the same mind now that I had then. There 
was no need of my staying and going through two or 
three weeks of strife and misery before doing the 
same thing at last. - 

“Clive came to see me, and the very first time I 
saw him I began to grow disenchanted. He did not 
show as high a sense of honor as IL expected and de- 
sired. And he wanted me to walk out with him. In 
spite of my pity for him, 1 could not but be shocked 
at the indelicacy of such a proposal. I wanted every 
one to know that I took bis part, but to come out and 
share his notoriety, when I had never walked out 





her mishap. Ik ishe had been saving up all 
her money for a long time to buy her father a Christ- 
mas present, and had got a china cup for his coffee, a 
pretty cup, with ‘ My Father’ in gilt letters on the side. 

* Your father’s mouth trembled while she sobbed 
out her little story; then he took out his purse and 
gave her money to buy another. She blazed upagain, 
wild with joy through her tears, and thanked bim 
again and again, smiling up into bis face with the 
tears still bright on her blushing cheeks. He looked 
at her, and I knew then, Virginia, that he was think- 
ing that he had no child to bring him any Christmas 
gift, or to take pleasure in his pleasure. He took her 
little hand and said, ‘ Child, it was better to break the 
cup than to break your father’s heart!’ And then he 
turned away and went up the steps. 

“ 1] saw that his lips were still trembling, and that 
he could scarcely keep from crying. And, Virginia, 
he is getting to look old. I think he stoops a little.” 


“Ono!” exclaimed Miss Keene, a sudden spasm of 
pain passing over her now colorless face. ‘* Heis not 
old, but fifty-five, and that is his prime. It is true 
his hair is a little gray, but thatis nothing. And you 
must mistake greatly about his stooping. My father 
is very erect.” 

“T thought he did,” said her friend, hesitatingly, 
knowing that she had said enough. They were now 
at their own doors, and Miss Keene turned hastily in, 
with scarcely a word of leave-taking, and went up to 
her room. 

The image which she had kept of her father was 
one erect with pride, flushed with anger and scorn, 
speaking haughtily and disdainfully; and to that 
spirit her own spirit had kept on its armor, and op- 
posed as haughty a front. But this picture of aman 
growing old, and walking up his steps with a droop- 
ing form and trembling lips, was one which she could 
not bear. She turned from it, and hastily sought 
other subjects of thought. She went to church to 
hear the music. The haunting image followed her 
there, and she wished herself out in the open air and 
common sounds. For music destroys self-control; 
and Miss Keene sometimes feared that hers was slip- 
ping from her. Out of the church at last, and home 
to dinner. Company helped. After dinner she went 
skating, which was still better. 

Skating is about as near to flying as mertals can 
conveniently get, and if ever a skater skimmed the 
ice as a gull the sea, that one was our lady Virginia. 
Others might perform ihe different feats of skill as 
well, but no one else seemed to float in #iras she did, 
Looking, you would wonder if the fleet runners 
touched the ice at all. She was a beautiful object to 
look at as she tlew, all fanned with flame by the keen 





breeze her swift progress awoke, and many a skater 
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For herself, she was quite wrapped in the pleasn 
able excitement of the exercise. Just déliciously « 
of breath, borne, floating, stung with the tinglir 
sunny air, she could imagine herself to be any bex 
tiful, happy thing at its moment of perfection 
flower just opening, a butterfly shaking out its pair 
ed wings for the first time, a lark buoyed upon t' 
crest of the morning, a flame that has burst from 
finement and flickers on its support, wild to asp 
quite upward. 

Then, in the midst, the haunting thought fow 
her out, touched the bubble of ber pleasure so that 
broke, leaving emptiness, and the sun setting, + 
went home, drooping. 


It is never very pleasant to sit alone at table, an 
#till less so dn occasions of public rejoicing, when ® 
cial intercourse is more than ordinarily cord! 
Ayain still less is such solitude bearable when (| 
empty chair opposite is the reminder of a bit! 
memory. 

Judge Keene had tound this so every day of the! 
year, and when these illuminated days came w 
their festal memories, he found his loneliness 
much to bear. He had gotinto the habit of tak 
his dinner down town, under a pretence of press 
business, but of course that could not be done 
Christmas day. Neither was he willing to iny 
company, though enough were willing to come. 
could not bear to see any one ‘n her place. If! 
chair were vacant, he might fancy while he sat re 
ing his paper, that presently the door would oper 
light figure come gliding in, a bright cheek bend 
touch his pale one, and his own darling little ; 
laugh away by her gay presence the bitter, cruel 
aginings which had been tormenting him. No, 
couldn’t sit there alone. He rang the bell, ori 
the dinner away. and taking his paper into the li! 
ry, drew his chair up to the fire, and pretended 
read. 

Presently the paper dropped from his hand, an’ 
sat looking into the glowing coals and thinking- 
such fancies as the young weave, with life all be 
them, but such reveries as come to the old whore 
lusions are faded, and who feel upon their lives 
grasp of solemn realities. Till that proud, rebel! 
daughter left him, Judge Keene had never thou 
of age. His heart could not grow dull with her yo 
one bounding 80 near, gray hairs did not trouble ° 
when her pretty, prying fingers found them out, 
her bright eyes counted them, and her sweet, y: 

voice chided him so merrily. ‘ You think too n, 
papa, that is it. Youare ambitious. You wan 
be chief justice, and you turn your hair gray 
plotting. Or is it those stupid juries who sit 1’ 
looking so wise, and being so fvolish? Tell me 
invented juries, that I may hate him. At any 
papa, if I catch another white hair here, I shall i: 
on your resigning your judgeship, and give yx 
peace till you do.” 

He could hear her sweet, fondling nonsense | 
ears now. Long lines of light came toward him 
the glowing fire as his eyes dimmed, and whe 
caught the paper up again to read, he could no 
aword. He dropped it, and began walking to 
froin the room. But he could not set those mew: : 
under his feet. The whole of the last year pass 
array before him. Just a year ago that morn) 
had been awakened by her knock on his door 
heard her ‘‘ May I come in, father?” Then the «: 
ing face in the door, the arm around bis neck » 
lay, the head on the pillow beside him, an 
Christmas wishes that were too tender to be m 
Was it some presentiment that had dimmed her 
in tears that morning, and male her words #0 

than serious? ‘‘ Dear father, | hope that Is): 
able to come to you just so for a hundred Chri: | 
mornings!” 

And that was the last! 
of it. 

Then all that ugly business of Clive Willian 
spite of his pride, Judge Keene owned to bi > 
that he had been too hasty and violent, and th 
daughter had taken a higher stand than he hi 
was true that the man’s transactions had seen: : 
honorable to him only when they were unsuce: 
And he should have remembered that she love: 
and with his own approbation, too. In ther 
his pain he remembered ber with a thrill of 
Her fearless eye and brow, the crimson flame « 
cheeks, the clear ring of her voice as she defen: 
ruined spendthrift, and cried shame on tho» 
clasped his hand when it held gold, and spu 
when it was empty. 

“She was right! she was right!” mutter 
judge to himself, as he sank into his seat agai: 

Then his eye turned from the past and looke 
fully at the future. How blank and drear th 
stretched out without her! Would she neve: 
back until he had humbled himself before he 
hal thought that he could never do that, butt 
he felt so sad,so broken. Life looked so 
dropping down through the years into th: 
without the love of his only child. He hasti 
a writing table to him and wrote one line. 
ginta, will not you come home to your father?” 
he sealed and directed it, heavy tears droppin, 
seal, 

He could control himself no longer. Dropy: 
face into his hands, he wept like a child. 
Even if she came at his summons, would p 

be always the bitter thought that she had w 

humble bim, that all his love and indulge 

been as nothing to her in the scale with ! 
pride and will? He hal hoped that he wasn: 
j te his child. He fuund that he was not. & 
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For herself, she was quite wrapped in the pleasur- 
able excitement of the exercise. Just déliciously out 
of breath, borne, floating, stung with the tingling, 
sunny air, she could imagine herself to be any beau- 
tiful, happy thing at its moment of perfection—a 
flower just opening, a butterfly shaking out its paint- 
ed wings for the first time, a lark buoyed up on the 
crest of the morning, a flame that has burst from con- 
finement and flickers on its support, wild to aspire 
quite upward. 

Then, in the midst, the haunting thought found 
her out, touched the bubble of her pleasure so that it 
broke, leaving emptiness, and the sun setting, she 
went home, drooping. 


It is never very pleasant to sit alone at table, and 
still less so 6n occasions of public rejoicing, when so- 
cial intercourse is more than ordinarily cordial. 
Again still less is such solitude bearable when the 
empty chair opposite .is the reminder of a bitter 
memory. 

Judge Keene had found this so every day of the last 
year, and when these illuminated days came with 
their festal memories, he found his loneliness too 
much to bear. He had got into the habit of taking 
his dinner down town, under a pretence of press of 
business, but of course that could not be done on 
Christmas day. Neither was he willing to invite 
company, though enough were willing to come. He 
could not bear tosee any one ‘n her place. If her 
chair were vacant, he might fancy while he sat read- 
ing his paper, that presently the door would open, a 
light figure come gliding in, a bright cheek bend to 
touch his pale one, and his own darling little girl 
laugh away by her gay presence the bitter, cruel im- 
aginings which had been tormenting him. No, he 
couldn’t sit there alone. He rang the bell, ordered 
the dinner away, and taking his paper into the libra- 
ry, drew his chair up to the fire, and pretended to 
read. 

Presently the paper dropped from his hand, and he 
sat looking into the glowing coals and thinking—not 
such fancies as the young weave, with life all before 
them, but such reveries as come to the old whose il- 
lusions are faded, and who feel upon their lives the~ 
grasp of solemn realities. Till that proud, rebellious 
daughter left him, Judge Keene had never thought 
of age. His heart could not grow dull with her young 
one bounding so near, gray hairs did not trouble him 
when her pretty, prying fingers found them out, and 
her bright eyes counted them, and her sweet, young 
voice chided him so merrily. ‘ You think too much, 
papa, that is it. Youare ambitious. You want to 
be chief justice, and you turn your hair gray with 
plotting. Oris it those stupid juries who sit there 
looking so wise, and being so fvolish? Tell me who 
invented juries, that I may hate him. At any rate, 
papa, if I catch another white hair here, I shall insist 
on your resigning your judgeship, and give you no 
peace till you do.” 

He could hear her sweet, fondling nonsense in his 
ears now. Long lines of light came toward him from 
the glowing fire as his eyes dimmed, and when he 
caught the paper up again to read, he could not see 
aword. He dropped it, and began walking to and 
froin the room. But he could not set those memories 
under his feet. The whole of the last year passed in 
array before him. Just a year ago that morning he 
had been awakened by her knock on his door, and 
heard her ‘‘ May I come in, father?” Then the smil- 
ing face in the door, the arm around his neck as he 
lay, the head on ‘the pillow beside him, and the 
Christmas wishes that were too tender to be merry. 
Was it some presentiment that had dimmed her smile 
in tears that morning, and made her words so more 
than serious? ‘“ Dear father, I hope that I shall be 
able to come to you just so for a hundred Christmas 
mornings!” 

And that was the last! He groaned aloud thinking 
of it. 

Then all that ugly business of Clive Williams. In 
spite of his pride, Judge Keene owned to himself 
that he had been too hasty and violent, and that his 
daughter had taken a higher stand than hehad. It 
was true that the man’s transactions had seemed dis- 
honorable to him only when they were unsuccessful. 
And he should have remembered that she loved Clive, 
and with his own approbation, too. In the midst of 
his pain he remembered her with a thrill of pride. 
Her fearless eye and brow, the crimson flame of ber 
cheeks, the clear ring of her voice as she defended the 
ruined spendtkrift, and cried shame on those who 
clasped his hand when it held gold, and spurned it 
when it was empty. 

“She was right! she was right!” muttered the 
judge to himself, as he sank into his seat again. 

Then his eye turned from the past and looked fear- 
fully at the future. How blank and drear the years 
stretched out without her! Would she never come 
back until he had humbled himself before her? He 
had thought that he could never do that, but to-night 
he felt so sad,so broken. Life looked so gloomy, 
dropping down through the years into the grave 
without the love of his only child. He hastily drew 
a writing table to him and wrote one line. ‘ Vir- 
ginia, will not youcome home to your father?” Then 
he sealed and directed it, heavy tears dropping on the 
seal. 

He could control himself no longer. Dropping his 
face into his hands, he wept like a child. 

Even if she came at his summons, would not there 
be always the bitter thought that she had wished to 
humble him, that all his love and indulgence had 
been as nothing to herin the scale with her own 
pride and will? He had hoped that he was necessary 


lived away from him a year, and had been as gay and 
happy as ever. 

“We old fathers are of small account,” he said. 
“Any young fellow pushes us aside. A word of flat- 
tery from him, and we are forgotten.” 

The judge started ata ring of the door-bell. He 
did not want to see company just then. He wiped 
his face hastily, turned from the light, and sat with 
his back tu the door, waiting. ‘“ It was no one com- 
ing in,” he said, with asigh of relief. Butas he spoke 
the library door opened. 

“Did you ring, judge?” asked the voice of Thomas 
at the door. 

‘“*No; what should make you think Irang? The 
door-bell rang.” 

“Yes, sir!’ said Thomas, lingering. 

**Confound the fellow!” said the judge to himself. 
“ He’s prying,—wants to find out if anything is the 
matter, since Latenodinner. Well, Thomas,” aloud, 
“what are you waiting for? Did any company come 
in?” 

“Yes sir! No sir!” answered Thomas, in a highly 
lucid manner. 

«Try to make up your mind about it,” said his 
master. ‘‘ Perhaps some one has sent me a Christ- 
mas box. You may bring it in if there is one.” 

“ Yes sir,” said Thomas again, and withdrew in a 
fumbling way. 

There was a silence, then with a heavy, tremulous 
sigh that was almost a groan, the judge went back to 
his bitter musings again. They broke upin a passion 
of longing aud grief. “O my child! my child!” 
“My father!” said a breathless whisper at his 
shoulder, at his elbow, when the beautiful head 
drooped. “ Ofather! if had only known you wanted 
me!’’ 

One instant, then the slight form was gathered into 
his arms, held close to his heart. She hadn’t waited 
tu be sent for, afer all! She hadn't wanted to hum- 
ole him, but haclonly waited to see if he wanted her! 

“You aren’t growing old, are you, father?” she 
asked, at length, with her arms around his neck, and 
her tear-wet cheek pressed to his. ‘You cannot be 
old yet!” f 

“7 was old an hour ago, my darling,” he said. 

She raised his face and smoothed his hair. “Is it 
any grayer than it was last Christmas? I cannot 
see,” for the tears would come as fast as she wiped 
them. 

“No matter if it is, since I have got my little girl 
back again, and since she did want to see me,” he 
said, fondly. 

*O father, father! I wanted to see you every day; 
but I thought of you as being proud and angry, and 
as wishing to humble me, and so [ would not come. 
I thought that you had only loved me as youdid your 
other possessions. If I had once thought of you as 
lonely, and wanting me, I would have come through 
fire to reach you.” 

“And I was just saying that these young girls soon 
forget their fathers fur any young man who flatters 
them,” he said, lifting her face from his shoulder that 
he might see her more clearly, and be sure that it 
was indeed his Virginia. 

“'There’s where you were wrong, papa,” she said, 
smiling through her tears. “ We girls are pleased 
with flatteries, but we keep turning back and saying 
in our hearts, ‘after all, there is no one so good as my 
father.’ 1 can never, in all my life, love any one as 
well as I do you, father. 1 am never going to leave 
you for any one. I willlive with you years and years, 
and we shall be as happy as the day is long. And at 
last, atter a long time, wnen you die, I shall just break 
my heart and die too.” . 

And she clung to him with a passion of tender tears. 

“O papa!” brightening up at length, ‘I wish you 
amerry Christmas! And Jam your Christmas box, 
did you know it?” 

Judge Keene bowed his head reverently. “Since 
He whose birthday this is went through the grave to 
his Father, we need no more despair at death, my 
child. I believe that God will give me my little girl 
again in the other world.” 





A COCOA NUT PLANTATION. 


A cocoa nut plantation has altogether a singular 
appearance. The trees, being of oue age, are of a 
uniform height, thickness of trunk, and spread of top; 
they are planted in horizontal lines at equal distances, 
and growing up straight and perpendicular, present 
a series of long, tall, thin, gray columns, roofed over 
by green feathery foliage. The trees at maturity at- 
tain a height of forty feet, unbroken by a leaf or 
branch, and rarely inclining more than two or three 
degrees from the perpendicular. The tops have a 
spread of about twenty-five fect in diameter; and as 
the trees are seldom planted further apart than thirty 
feet, their foliage forms nearly an unbroken canopy, 
shading the ground below. The nuts growin clus- 
ters between the roots of the leaves or branches at the 
top, in all conditions of ripeness. If not picked when 
ripe, they drop; and even with careful picking many 
nuts are lost by dropping and being broken on the 
ground. Indeed, in a large plantation, the noise of 
the falling nats and the dead old branches strangely 
breaks the silence that reigns around. The force with 
which they fall is considerable—sufficient, if they 
alight on the head, to kill a man of ordinarily thick 
skull; and we have thought it remarkable that no 
deaths should have happened from this cause—at 
least, we have never heard of a single case. This is 
especially remarkable among the native villages 
which are thickly crowded with cocoa nut trees, under 
the shade of which the huts repose, and the little 
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Ellen Bartlett's Christmas Gift. 


BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE. 








OOR Bartlett! I fear he will not 
last long at this rate,” said Mr. 
Busby to a friend, as the two 
stood together in his doorway, 
looking after a man who was 
reeling down the street in astate 
of intoxication. 

“Poor fellow!” added Mr. 
Busby’s friend, “he is greatly to 
be pitied. No man ever had 
fairer prospects than he; but 
liquor is killing him.” 

The subject of this conversa- 
tion was a man about thirty-five 
years old. He was dressed shab- 
bily, and an old hat was drawn 
over his eyes, as he staggered 
down the street towards his home. That home was 
a plain, neat cottage, in the town of N—, and had 
been secured, together with the furniture, to Mrs. 
Bartlett, by her father, who had given her the house 
and its contents as a bridal present. But for this, it 
would no doubt have gone, with the rest of Amos 
Bartlett’s property, to pay for liquor. 

It was a cold December day, but Bartlett, warmed 

by the fatal fire within him, did not feel it. He stag- 
gered home and to his chamber, where he fell upon 
the bed in a drunken stupor. 
Amos Bartlett was the son of respectable parents. 
They had died when he was very young, and had left 
him to the care of a bachelor uncle, who raised him. 
Although deeply attached to Amos, and sincerely 
desirous of doing the best for him, Mr. Lawrence was 
the worst guardian that could have been chosen for 
him. He indulged the boy in every whim, and 
checked him in nothing; so that in reality his kind- 
ness to Amos wus worse than cruelty would have 
been. The young man grew up, spoiled and indulged, 
and utterly unacquainted with self-denial. He had 
just come of age, when his uncle died, leaving him 
his sole heir to a very comfortable property. With 
this, Amos began the practice of law, and being a 
young man of talent, soon made himself a fine repu- 
tation in N——. When he was twenty-five he mar- 
ried Ellen Brittan, the daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer in the neighborhood. Ellen was not beautiful, 
but she had qualities far more enduring and valuable 
in a wife. Her father had approved the marriage, 
and had settled upon her a handsome cottage, nicely 
furnished, in N——. He did this through no distrust 
of Amos, for he honestly believed that his daughter 
was doing very wellin marrying the young lawyer, 
but in order to guard against misfortune in the fu- 
ture, if it should arise; and it was well that he did 
so. Six years passed away happily enough, and then 
the destroyer of human happiness began his work. 
Amos began to show a fondness for liquor, and to 
absent himself from home to an extent that alarmed 
Ellen; but she said nothing about it, hoping that all 
would come well in the end. But instead of this, 
matters grew worse. Amos sank lower and lower, 
his habits became confirmed, and his property was 
wasted. In vain Ellen remonstrated and pleaded 
with him, in vain his friends talked to him and 
pointed out the consequences of his course. Nothing 
seemed to influence him. He appeared determined 
to keep on in his mad career. At last, nothing re- 
mained to him, and Ellen alone had the house and 
furniture which had been settled on her by her father. 
Otten they were without food, and but fur the kind- 
ness of her neighbors, Ellen and her three little 
children must have suffered trom hunger. 

Old Farmer Brittan had done what he could to 
help them, but tinding that Amos grew worse instead 
of better, he determined to cease to support his 
family for him, which he regarded as encouraging 
him to keep on in his shameful course. He frequently 
told Ellen that if she would leave her husband and 
come back home with her children, he would take 
care of them. But she, with true womanly devotion, 
refused to leave Amos. She had taken him for mis- 
fortune as well as for happiness, and she felt it her 
duty to cling to him while there was the means of 
doing so. And in her heart, though she hardly dared 
to give it expression in words, she had a faint hope of 
saving her husband. 

All this had happened within ten years after her 
marriage; and sometimes, when looking back to that 
happy time, she could scarcely believe the present a 
reality. But then Amos would come with his reeling 
step and drunken laugh, and the realization of her 
unhappy lot wonld come upon her with fearful force. 
Yet in all their long years of misery, Amos had never 
been unkind to her, save in leading such a hfe. 

On the day of which I am now writing, Amos 
Bartlett, as 1 have said, staggered to his chamber, 
and throwing himself on the bed, fell into a drunken 
sleep. How long he Jay there he did not know, but 
when be awoke it was twilight. He heard voices in 
the next room, and, as the door between the two 
apartments was open, he lay still and listened. One 
of the speakers he recognized as his father-in-law, 
and the other as his wite. 

“T tell you, Ellen,” said Farmer Brittan, angrily, 
“it is fully for you to cling to such a husband. He is 





to beggary, he has brought shame upon you; and 
now here you are with your little ones with nothing 
in the house to eat, and scarcely fire enough to keep 
you from freezing, in this bitter cold weather. What 
does your husband care for this? He’d sell the 
clothes off your back to buy liquor with.” 

“T know it is all true, father,” said Ellen, plead- 
ingly, “but don’t talk so. It hurts me very much to 
hear poor Amos spoken of so, even though he may 
deserve it all.” 

“Talking wont mend him, child, so we may as 
well let him alone. But you must not stay here. Go 
back home with me. Your ol! place is ready for 
you, aud there you and the little ones will be com- 
tortable and happy.” 

“No, father,” said Ellen, firmly, “T cannot go. 
Although Amos has done wrong, 1 love him too 
much to leave him. I could not be happy while en- 
jeying the comforts you offer, as long as he isso 
wretched, If I desert him, who will there be to try 
to save him? No, father, | must stay here.” 

* You're a good girl, Etlen,” said the old man, at 
length, *‘and you deserve a better husband. You 
shall not suffer. I may be encouraging Amos to con- 
tinue his dissipation by supporting his family, but J 
cannot let you suffer. Gvod-by. Remember you 
have always a home when you wish to seck it.” 

There was a silence, and Amos heard the old man 
pass out. The now thoroughly sobered man lay still 
tor a long time. Conscience was scourging him with 
fearful power. He telt that he was utterly unworthy 
of such love, of s»eh a wife. For the first time for 
years he felt all the enormity of his conduct. Well 
might he tear his hair and groan with anguish; well 
might great drops of agony stand upon his forehead. 
How black, how hideuus was the picture of himself 
which conscience held up to his view! So deep, so 
powerful was his mental suffering that the very 
thought of the love his wife bore him was torture. 


Soon Ellen entered the room where he was lying. 
He could not bear to meet her then, and feigned 
sleep. She placed the covering carefully over him, 
and, bending down, kissed him tenderly; then sink- 
ing on her knees by his side, she sobbed out a prayer 
tur his refurmation. Ah! how every word of that 
prayer burned into his heart! Huw vile, how des- 
picable he felt! He could not bear to meet Ellen’s 
eye, and he was glad when she left him. There was 
no sleep for him that night. He lay awake through 
the long hours, thinking much, and suffering much 
more. Whenthe day broke, he rose before his wife 
was awake, and hastily arranged his dress; then 
bending over her as she slept, he kissed her, and the 
first prayer that had passed his lips for years went 
up trom his heart as he did so, 

During the day, Ellen received a note from her 
hurband, telling her that he had been compelled to 
leave N——, and that he would not return until 
Christmas, which was just twe weeks off, 

A few hours later than this, Amos Bartlett sought 
out Farmer Brittan, and had a long talk with him. 
When he concluded, there were tears in the old man’s 
eyes, and he wrung Amos’s hand cordially, 

Amos Bartlett’s absence made very little difference 
in his home. Indeed, in spite of Elleu’s love tor her 
husband, and the anxiety which she felt for him 
while away, it was a relief to her to be rid of the con- 
stant humiliation and anguish of seeing him always 
intoxicated. So the fortnight passed away, and 
Christmas, the day upon which Amos was to return, 
came at last. Ellen could not look forward with joy 
to his coming, fur she thought it would be simply a 
resumption of his old life and habits. 

On the previous day, Farmer Brittan had provided 
Ellen with the means of preparing a first-rate dinner. 
He told her that he and her mother meant to dine 
with her on Christmas day, and added, with a good- 
humored smile which perplexed her, that he hoped 
Amos would be siéidy enough to behave himself 
while they were there. Alas! how could she hope it! 
Nevertheless, she had male ready for them, and now 
was awaiting thei: <:rival. 

About noon, the farmer's big sleigh drew up before 
the door, and the old man and his wife alighted from 
it; but befure they did 50, Amos Bartlett sprang 
from the sleigh, and hurried into the room where bis 
wife was. She glanced up at him in astonishment. 
He had changed greatly since she saw him last. He 
was dressed neatly, and with his oll care, he was 
perfectly sober, and his face had almost lost its traces 
of dissipation. 

“I have come back, Ellen,” he said, hesitatingly. 
“Are you glad to see me?” 

There was something in his voice and manner that 
reminded her of the husband of her bridal days, and 
she sprang to him with a joyful cry, 

“Yes, Amos, very glad. But what does it all 
mean?” 

«It means,” he said, trying to conirol his emotion, 
“that L have brought you a Christmas gift, as a 
reward for your goodness to me when I was so un- 
worthy of you.” 

He placed in her hands a paper which she knew at 
once. It was a temperance pledge, and it bore her 
husband’s signature. 

“And you have signed this?” she asked. 

“Yes, and have kept it for two weeks; and with 
God's help will continue to do so while [ live.” 

Need I say that none of those assembled around 
the pleasant board that day had ever seen a happier 
Christmas? 





not worthy of you.” 
‘But he is my husband, father,” said Mrs Bart- 
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tt. 
“It’s bad enough for you that he is,” said her 
father. “ He did well enough for a while; but what 





black children play about from morning to night. 


has he done since then? He has reduced you almost 


Ellen Bartlett's Christmas gift now hangs over the 
parlor mantel, and no article in all the handsome 
mansion of her husband, Judge Bartlett, is as highly 
valued as that plain strip of paper which brought so 
much happiness to all the household. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

To all our readers we tender our good wishes for a 
“Merry Christmas,” and many glad returns of the 
day; and as a proof of our desire to make the season 
as joyous as possible, we have, with more than usual 
care, prepared the present number of “The Flag of 
our Union” expressly for the season, and we send it 
forth to its friends, as an evidence that we mean to 
maintain the high position it has taken in the literary 
world. And as almost the entire paper is devoted to 
Christmas topics, we cast aside for the while all other 
themes, and make the same use of our editorial 
space. . 

The festival of Christmas (which isfliterally Christ’s 
Mass) is the oldest of the Christian church, and its 
institution is attributed by the decretal letters to 
Pope Telesphorus, who died A. D. 138. From the 
earliest times, it has been held in the highest honor, 
and celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. At 
first it was the most movable of the Christian festi- 
vals, and was often confounded with Easter, and cel- 
ebrated by the Eastern church in April and May. 
In the fourth century, St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, ob- 
tained from the pope an order for an investigation to 
be made concerning the day of Christ’s nativity. The 
result of these researches, which were made by the 
most pious and learned men of the age, was the ap- 
pointment of the 25th of December as the day of the 
feast. Since then, the day has been observed with 
uniformity throughout the Christian world. It has 
always been a day of great rejoicing and merry-mak- 
ing, and to the ti and cer ies which have 
marked it, we propose to devete the remainder of this 
article, 

It is generally believed that the Saviour was born 
at midnight on Christmas eve, and for this reason in 
all European countries the church-bells are rung at 
that hour, and the mass is said in the Catholic 
churches. There are also two additional masses; one 
at early dawn, and the other in the morning, at the 
usual hour. The churches are magnificently deco- 
rated for these services, and the ceremonies are un- 
usually grand and imposing. It was an old English 
superstition that on Christmas eve the oxen were al- 
ways found on their knees, as in the attitude of devo- 
tion, and that after the change from the old to the 
new style, they continued to do this only on old 
Christmas eve. This idea sprang from a medixval 
notion that an ox and an ass, which were in the man- 
ger at the birth of the Saviour, fell on their knees in 
mute adoration at the sight. The custom of singing 
Christmas carols, which were meant to commemorate 
the songs of the shepherds at the birth of Christ, be- 
gan about the time the common people ceased to un- 
derstand Latin. The bishops and the lower clergy fre- 
quently joined with the people in carolling their songs, 
which were often accompanied with music, and it 
was from this that the custom of “The Waits” 
sprang, which is so well known to the readers of 
English romance. Even now, during the last few 
days preceding Christmas, the Calabrian minstrels 
descend from the mountains to Naples and Rome, and 
perform their wild melodies before the shrines of the 
Virgin Mother, under the fanciful notion of cheering 
her with their music until the birth of her infant at 
Christmas. Raphael has in one of his pictures placed 
a shepherd at the door of the manger, playing on a 
sort of rude bagpipe. 

Daring the Middle Ages, the season was celebrated 
by the performance of dramatic mysteries, miracle 
plays, etc., by per ges in grotesq masks, and 
fantastic costumes. The scenery usually represented 
an infant in a cradle, surrounded by the Virgin Mary 
and St. Joseph, by bulls’ heads, cherubs, Eastern 
magi, and other quaint devices. Still later the revel- 
ries became boisterous and uproarious. Among the 
sports, was the famous “feast of fools and asses,” 








dlemas day. The larders were stored with all manner 
of good living, and the feasting was high and rare. 
The huge Yule log burned in the wide chimney, last- 
ing from Christmas till Candlemas, and mirth and 
gayety prevailed everywhere. The custom of dress- 
ing the houses and churches with evergreens is taken 
from the old Druid practices. It was believed, in an- 
cient times, that sylvan spirits might flock to the 
evergreens, and remain there, unharmed by frost and 
cold, until a milder season. 

The Christmas tree, which is now so common in 
this country, is a German custom. In Germany, 
Christmas eve is devoted to the interchange of pres- 
ents between relatives and dear friends. The tree is 
erected in the principal room of the house, and the 
presents are hung upon it, each having on it the 
name of the person for whom it is intended, and 
when all is ready, the gifts are distributed. Mothers 
take this occasion to say to their daughters privately 
what they have observed most praiseworthy and 
most blamable in their conduct during the year, and 
the same is done by fathers to their sons. Christmas 
is in Germany the children’s especial festival. In 
some portions of the country, the presents to be made 
by the parents are all sent to some one person, who 
dresses himself in high buskins, a white robe, a mask, 
and a long, flaxen wig, and is known as ‘Knecht 
Rupert,” whose duty it is to reward good children, 
and punish bad ones. He goes from house to house, 
where he is received with great pomp and reverence 
by the parents. He calls for the children, and, if he 
hears a good report from the parents, presents the 
gifts with words of praise. The Germans have a 
beautiful and touching superstition that on Christmas 
eve the Child Christ goes around to all the children 
when they are asleep, and those who are good receive 
from him a wreath of white flowers. Happy is the 
child on whom this wreath is placed, for only purity 
and innocence can receive it. 

These are some of the customs that have made 
Christmas famous in other lands. In our own homes, 
we have much to make it dear to us, but the customs 
differ in the different sections of the country. 





ROYALTY IN A PREDICAMENT. 

The withdrawal of the French troops from Rome, is 
attracting great interest throughout Europe, and 
may be attended with the most momentous conse- 
quences. The troops themselves are in high spirits 
at the idea of leaving Rome, where they have never 
been very willing to remain. 

One of the principal personages affected by the 
withdrawal of the chief support upon which the 
Holy Fathers have depended for so long, is the ex- 
king of the two Sicilies. He chose Rome for his resi- 
dence, immediately after his expulsion from his late 
dominions by Garibaldi, and has lived there ever 
since under the protection of the pope. He has now 
but three countries open to him, Bavaria, England 
and the United States. The withdrawal of the 
French troops, by exposing Rome to the tender mer- 
cies of Victor Emanuel, will render a change of resi- 
dence necessary to his late majesty. He dares not 
enter the kingdom of Italy; he is on bad terms with 
Spain and Portugal; France is hostile to him; Aus- 
tria resents his perfidy, and the other continental 
powers, except Bavaria, would rather not have him 
as a guest. England has found that harboring ex- 
kings doesn’t pay, and will doubtless give to him the 
cold shoulder. After all, we should not be surprised 
to see the royal wanderer in this country. If he 
does come here, we sincerely trust our people will not 
go wild over him, as they have done in other cases, 
but that they will remember that King Francis is al- 
so called ‘‘ King Bomba the Second.” 


IMPURE WATER. 


An exchange furnishes us with the following facts, 
which are of interest and importance to every one. 
Set a pitcher of iced water in a room inhabited, and 
in a few hours it will have absorbed from the room 
nearly all the respired and perspired gases of the 
room, the air of which will have become purer, but 
the water is utterly filthy. This depends on the fact 
that water has the faculty of condensing, and there- 
by absorbing all the gases, which it does without in- 
creasing its own bulk. The colder the water is, the 
greater its capacity to contain these gases. Atordin- 
ary temperature, a pint of water will contain a pint 
of carbonic acid gas, and several pints of ammonia. 
The capacity is nearly doubled by reducing the tem- 
perature to that of the ice. Hence water kept ina 
oom awhile, is always unfit for use, and should be 
often renewed whether it becomes warm or not. And 
for the same reason, the water in a pump-stock 
should all be pumped out in the morning before any 
isused. That which has stood in the pitcher over 
night is not fit for coffee water in the morning. Im- 
pure water is more injurious to the health than im- 
pure air, and every person should provide the means 
of obtaining fresh, pure water for domestic uses. 








PENALTY FOR KISSING. 

A short time ago, a learned gentleman published 
an elaborate paper in which he denied the existence 
of the “Blue Laws” of the Pilgrim Fathers. The 
following instance, however, is somewhat at vari- 


seems that Sarah dropped her gloves, and Jacob 
found them. When Sarah asked for them, Jacob 
demanded a kiss for his pay, and Sarah, not thinking 
the charge extortionate, paid it in full. Complaint 
was made by some sour-tempered individual, and the 
guilty parties were arraigned before the magistrates. 
The facts were clearly proved, and the parties were 
each fined twenty shillings. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

‘LESLIE’s NEw YEAR’S BRIDE,” by Mrs. L. 8. 
Goodwin. 

“WHAT THE NEW YEAR BROUGHT TO LOVING 
HEARTS,” by Richard Faulkner. 

“THE SHERIFF'S STORY,” by James Dabney. 

“Santa Lucia,” by James D. McCabe, Jr. 

“My CHRISTMAS,” concluded from this week’s 
number. 

“ AMY LANDON’sS CHRISTMAS GirTs,” by Mrs. R. 
B. Edson. 

“OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” by George Ban- 
croft Griffith. 

‘* BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“YounG Fouixks’ CuLus,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

“Sr. MAuR: or, The Ghost of Hendee Hall,” by 
Etta W. Pierce. 

“THE VINCENT MARRIAGE,” by Miss Camilla 
Willian. 

“ A DARK NIGHT’S WoRK,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

* POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George 
H. Seymour. 

“SAVED BY THE STARS,” by August Bell. 

“OuR LOYAL WOMANHOOD,” by Clarence F. 
Buhler. 

‘THE BACKWARD LOOK,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

“AT NEw YEAR,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

“To A FRIEND,” by Mary Henley. 

* LOVEST THOU ME?” by Henry C. Cooper. 





A ROYAL MARRIAGE ON THE TAPIS. 

The royal marriage law of George the Third, which 
prohibits the marriage of any of the English royal 
family with any but the member of some other royal 
family, has been a fruitful source of trouble and un- 
happiness. Out of ten marriages contracted accord- 
ing to its provisions, nine have been unhappy, and 
those which have resulted in happiness have simply 
gone to prove the truth of the assertion. 

This abominable statute which became eo odious 
during the reign of its author, now bids fair to cause 
trouble in the family of the present excellent sovereign 
of Great Britain. The Princess Helena, who is said 
to resemble her mother more closely in appearance 
and character than any of the queen’s children, re- 
sently fell in love with a young nobleman, who was 
also deeply smitten by her. This becoming known, 
measures were taken to put a stop to the affair, and 
it is considered necessary to marry her off to some 
European prince, to prevent the deepening of her 
unfortunate attachment. Accordingly the young 
lady is required to lay aside her own feelings, and 
take some young Dutchman, whether she fancies him 
or not. The candidates before her are the crown 
Prince of Denmark, who is supported by his sister 
the Princess of Wales, and the Prince of Orange (the 
heir to the crown of Holland), who is supported by 
his manceuvering mama, but opposed by his papa, 
who, being somewhat henpecked, is trying to thwart 
‘the old lady’in her matrimonial scheme. The re- 
sult of the matter will most probably be that the 
Princess Helena will get a Dutch husband, for the 
Prince of Orange (whose doings in Paris, by the way, 
haye made Queen Victoria a little anxious about him), 
seems likely to be the lucky man. 

We think, on the whole, that the royal marriage 
law is more profitable to Germany than to England. 
It is a sure refuge for poor, German petty princes, 
and is gradually debasing the proud blood which has 
flowed through the veins of kings from Alfred to 
Victoria. 





A THANKSGIVING COINCIDENCE. 

A correspondent of the Portland Press has ex- 
humed from our Revolutionary history the interest- 
ing fact that in 1780, when the excitement through- 
out the country occasioned by the discovery and frus- 
tration of the treason of Benedict Arnold was most 
intense, the Continental Congress appointed Thurs- 
day, December 7th, as a day of Thanksgiving by the 
whole people. The feeling was general that it was 
only by providential intervention that our army and 
General Washington were saved. John Hancock, 
then Governor of M chusetts, r led the 
day to be observed by the people of that State. It isa 
singular coincidence that the present chief magis- 
trate of the nation, and the governors of the States, 
have appointed the same day, the seventh of Decem- 
ber, as a day of Thanksgiving for the same cause, the 
deliverance of the people from a gigantic treason, 
having no parallel in history. 








Hew BPublicutions. 


WorK AND WIN: OR, Noppy NEWMAN ON A 
Cruise. A Story for Young People. By Oliver 
Optic. 288 pp. Illustrated. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, 149 Washington street, Boston. 

This is the latest issue of the Woodville Stories, 
which we believe it is Mr. Adams’s intention to ex- 
tend through six volumes. It is equal to anything 
we have seer from the author’s pen, and will find 
many friends among his numerous admirers. For 
sale by tle publishers, 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: OR, THE SECRETS OF 
A THRONE. A Romance of the North and South, 
By Francis A. Durivage. Illustrated. Published 


by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, 
Boston. 


The 113th number of the Monthly Novelette pub- 
lished by this firm. A charming storyof old Venice 
and the Russian empire, in which the interest never 
flags, and which enlists the reader’s sympathy, to 
relinquish it only when the book is finished. For 
sale by the publishers, and at all the periodical 
depots throughout the Union. 

NOTES FROM THE PLYMOUTH PULPIT. By Augusta 


Moore. 374 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of Miss Moore’s 
notes from the sermons of the great preacher of 
Brooklyn, and we take it that no more interesting 
volume has been issued concerning him. The pas- 
sages are selected with care and taste, and are full of 
eloquence. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. : 


Miss CAREW. A Novel. By Amelia B. Edwaris. 
¥e pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
ork. ° 


Mrs. Edwards has achieved such a marked success 
as a writer of fiction, that nothing we could say 
would add to her popularity. “Miss Carew” is her 
latest production that has yet been published entire 
in this country. In it the writer has fully main- 
tained her reputation, and bas given new proof of 
her ability in this department of literature. For sale 
by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, Boston. 
RICHARD COBDEN. A Biography. By John McGil- 


christ. Illustrated. 304 pp. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


A pleasantly written and interesting biography of 
the “great apostle of free trade,” from the pen of 
one who knew and appreciated him. Mr. Cobden’s 
friendship for America was so warm and straightfor- 
ward, that no one in this country should neglect so 
excellent an opportunity to acquaint himself with 
the incidents of the great man’s life. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, Boston. 


DISTRIBUTING HIS PIPES.—It is stated that as the 
Emperor Napoleon ILI. is forbidden by his physician 
to smoke, he is distributing his fing collection of 
meerschaum pipes among his friends. His favorite 
costume in his study consists of an old paletot, well 
worn and remarkably shabby. 








ADVANCING IN CIVILIZATION.—The Chinese in 
California are advancing in civilization; instead of 
pilfering hen-roosts, they now rob the banks. 





(G@F"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY, 1865. 


BY CLARENCE F. BULLER. 


When last it came, the cannon's roar 
Drowned the sweet song of “ Peace on earth, 

Good will to men;"* while flames of war 
Eclipsed Messiah's star of birth. 


Though dark, and weary with the chain, 
The hands in mute appeal to Heaven 
Upraised they did not plead in vain— 
A stern response in blood was given. 


For Slavery's auction-flag no more 
The old star-spangled banner waves; 
No slaves crouch on Virginia's shore, 
Made “ sacred soil *' by Freedom's graves! 


Though on our country's Judgment-day 
The stars fell from that banner'#sky, 

When red rain swept its clouds away, 
For no lost Pleiad searched the eye. 


When came the Prince of Peace again, 
The strain the stars at Bethlehem sang 
From our full constellation, then 
The Lyra of the Union rang. 


This day beams gladness into homes 
That ne‘er before a Christmas knew: 
For with the white man's Saviour comes 

The Saviour of the black man, too! 
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POISONED FOR LOV!}.:: 


A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


URING all this time, I fou: 
that Mrs. Seymour had be: 
sending messages to me, © 
making inquiries about 
health, though my partner ' 
wisely kept them‘from 
Now he told me all, and t! - 
she said she must see me 
order to complete some busi: 
arrangements that I had | 
unfinished. Not without stra’ 
forebodings, I complied with ™ 
request, She had been * 
cause, though innocently, o' 
my trouble. 

Without the slightest re 
ence to the terrible sce: : 


through which we had lately passed, Mrs. Seyn 
received me, and began talking of business. Not 
word of the child—not one of the detective. Sh: 
nored them completely. I could not but wonde 
the reserved power of the woman, and the mor: 
looked at her, the more I became interested. N»: 
had I seen her look so brilliantly beautiful bef> - 
never had her conversation been so sparkiing. '' 
eyes gave forth a softer light; her smile was swe: 
and more winning, and her voice more musical. 
a girl, or wife, she had never exhibited anythin : 
compare with it. For an hour the sole topic 
business, and then it drifted away into more fam 
channels. And, day by day, for a full month 
visits were renewed under some pretext, on her ) 
of unexplained accounts, until I found myself loo’: 
forward to them with pleasure, and, dangerous 
was, even making comparisons between her and '': 
sie Lathrop. 

“Mrs. Seymour,” I asked her, one day, wher 
conversation had turned upon home life and its ' 
piness, “ will you permit me to ask you why yor: 
not marry egain? A brilliant wife, a fond mot! 
know you would make, with one you truly love: 

“Fond mother! O my—” she gasped, but ins 
ly checked herself, and resumed, with a sad + 
“You see, my dear doctor, that I am fast learni 
control myself.” 

** Yes; and I rejoice at it.” 

“Then, to answer your question. But, first 
you not grant me one favor?” 

“Certainly. What is it?” 

“To call me Emeline. Mrs. Seymour soun: 
cold and form2! between such friends as we are 

“If you wish it, Mrs.—Emeline,” I replied, v 
laugh 2: the oddity of the request. 


“Then to your question. It may be that I 


marry again, but I fear that I shall be very fast 
in my,second choice.” 


“At least, it will be an unfettered one, this t' 
“In some respects—yes.” 

“You must be very lonely, situated as you ar 
“Very; and the care of such a large estate 


much for me.” 
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“There can be no doubt of that. It requ 
man’s care.” 

‘“« Not more than its mistress,” she replied, | 
up earnestly and warmly into my eyes. 

“The latter would be a sweet task, if I 
rigi:tly.” 

“And you do judge rightly. There is a we 
love in my heart, waiting to be poured out.” 
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CHRISTMAS DAY, 1865, 





BY CLARENCE 





BUHLER. 





When last it came, the cannon’s roar 
Drowned the sweet song of “ Peace on earth, 

Good will to men;"’ while flames of war 
Eclipsed Messiah's star of birth. 


Though dark, and weary with the chain, 
The hands in mute appeal to Heaven 
Upraised they did not plead in vain— 
A stern response in blood was given. 


For Slavery's auction-flag no more 
The old star-spangled banner waves; 
No slaves crouch on Virginia's shore, 
Made “ sacred soil *' by Freedom's graves! 


Though on our country’s judgment-day 
The stars fell from that banner's*sky, 

When red rain swept its clouds away, 
For no lost Pleiad searched the eye. 


When came the Prince of Peace again, 
The strain the stars at Bethlehem sang 
From our full constellation, then 
The Lyra of the Union rang. 


This day beams gladness into homes 
That ne‘er before a Christmas knew: 
For with the white man's Saviour comes 

The Saviour of the black man, too! 
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POISONED FOR LOVE! 
A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 
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BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. ~ 


URING all this time, I found 
that Mrs. Seymour had been 
sending messages to me, and 
making inquiries about my 
health, though my partner had 
wisely kept them ‘from me. 
Now he told me all, and that 
she said she must see me, in 
order to plete some busi 
arrangements that I had left 
untinished. Not without strange 
forebodings, I complied with the 
request. She had been the 
cause, though innocently, of all 
my trouble. 

Without the slightest refer- 
ence to the terrible scenes 
through which we had lately passed, Mrs. Seymour 
received me, and began talking of business. Not one 
word of the child—not one of the detective. She ig- 
nored them completely. I could not but wonder at 
the reserved power of the woman, and the more I 
looked at her, the more I became interested. Never 
had I seen her look so brilliantly beautiful before— 
never had her conversation been so sparkling. Her 
eyes gave forth a softer light; her smile was sweeter 
and more winning, and her voice more musical. As 
a girl, or wife, she had never exhibited anything to 
compare with it. For an hour the sole topic was 
business, and then it drifted away into more familiar 
channels. And, day by day, for a full month, my 
visits were renewed under some pretext, on her part, 
of unexplained accounts, until I found myself looking 
forward to them with pleasure, and, dangerous as it 
was, even making comparisons between her and Bes- 
sie Lathrop. 

“Mrs. Seymour,” I asked her, one day, when the 
conversation had turned upon home life and its hap- 
piness, “ will you permit me to ask you why you do 
not marry again? A brilliant wife, a fond mother, I 
know you would make, with one you truly loved.” 

“Fond mother! O my—” she gasped, but instant- 
ly checked herself, and resumed, with a sad smile, 
“You see, my dear doctor, that I am fast learning to 
control myself.” 

“Yes; and I rejoice at it.” 

‘Then, to answer your question. 
you not grant me one favor?” 

“Certainly. What is it?” 

“To call me Emeline. Mrs. Seymour sounds so 
cold and formal between such friends as we are.” 

“Tf you wish it, Mrs.—Emeline,” I replied, with a 
laugh at the oddity of the request. 

“Then to your question. It may be that I shall 
marry again, but I fear that I shall be very fastidious 
in my second choice.” 

“At least, it will be an unfettered one, this time?” 

“ In some respects—yes.” 

“ You must be very lonely, situated as you are.” 

“Very; and the care of such a large estate is too 
much for me.” 

“There can be no doubt of that. It requires a 
man’s care.” 

“ Not more than its mistress,” she replied, looking 
up earnestly and warmly into my eyes. 

“The latter would be a sweet task, if I judge 
rightly.” 

“And you do judge rightly. There is a wealth of 
love in my heart, waiting to be poured out.” 








But, first, will 


I knew that we were getting upon dangerous 
ground, and I fancied she thought the same, for she 
flushed up suddenly, like a school giri with her first 
boy lover, and the hand she laid upon mine trembled. 


“You will never understand my love, my dear doc- 
tor.” she continued. ‘Somebody says, ‘ Love is of 
man’s life a thing apart, but woman’s whole exist- 
ence,’ and he was right.” 

“Mrs. Sey— Emeline—” 

“O, thank you for the name;” and she raised my 
hand to her lips, and kissed it. 

“T was going to say that it is folly for you to waste 
love like yours upon an unworthy object.” 

“No, no; not unworthy.” 

“Then unrequiting?” 

“Yes; I fear he loves another.” . 
“Then fling his love to the winds.” 

“ Brave advice, doctor; but I fear our cases are the 
same.” 

“Our cases? I do not understand you.” 

“Let me ask you one question. When you have 
answered it—when I understand how your heart 
beats, I can better explain.” 

“T do not see how that will affect the matter.” 

“Buti do. Tell me if, after what has passed, you 
still love Bessie Lathrop?” 

“Yes—I think so.” 

“ But not as before?” 

“That I cannot say.” 

“You have questioned me, and it is but fair that it 
should be my turn now. Twice Bessie has thrown 
you aside—discarded your love as a worthless thing.” 

‘But she believed me guilty.” 

‘* Believed? True love never believes anything it 
has not the most perfect evidence of. There must 
not be even the shadow of a doubt.” 

“Poor Bessie!” nd 

* Poor fiddlesticks! I have no patience with such 
agirl. She is as changeful as the wind. One day 
she fancies she loves you, the next she does not. It 
is all fancy, anyhow. Pshaw! she doesn’t know her 
own mind.” 

“But you remember the startling scene in the 
graveyard?” 

“Remember it? Great Heaven! it is burned on 
both heart and brain as with a red-hot iron.” 

“That was, at least, strong circumstantial evidence 
—something that looked exactly like proof to her.” 

“It was the very thing that should have bound her 
more closely to you, if she loved you as I would have 
done.” 

I did not, could not, look upon it in that light. If 
Bessie believed me to be the father of the child, she 
was right in casting me off with more than scorn—of 
refusing to ever see me again. 

“No; you are wrong,” I replied. 

“Tam not wrong. When she found out, as I know 
she did, that she had wronged you, why did she not 
seek to make amends for the injury she had done you, 
especially when she knew how very much you were 
suffering from it?” 

“ How did she know these things?” 

“The detective told her the one, and your partner 
the other.” 

“*Can this be true?” 

“Just as true as Heaven; and yet you are running 
and moping after a weak-minded girl—one that does 
not, never did love you. If I were a man, I would be 
one.” 

For the first time, a doubt of Bessie’s love flitted 
through my brain, and fight it off as I would, it still 
returned with double force. She had believed me 
guilty—she knew that I was innocent. Why, then, 
did she not recall me to her side, and by the sweet 
blandishments of love, make full atonement for her 
error? There was something dark about this—some- 
thing I could not understand; and Mrs. Seymour 
riveted the links of the chain, by adding: 

“Tf you doubt my word, write to her. 
pen and paper. I will send it by a sure hand.” 

“T willdoso. Thank you for the suggestion. Yes, 
I will know my fate at once;” and I penned a brief 
note, asking her if she would see me, now that she 
knew [I was innocent. 

Mrs. Seymour gave it to the man who had been 
in my employ during her absence, and directed him 
to wait for ananswer. In aboutan hour, I heard the 
clattering of his horse’s feet as hereturned. I glanc- 
ed at the direction, and my heart thrilled with joy at 
the well-known writing. I tore it open. It seemed 
to have been written in haste, with a trembling hand, 
and was blotted as if with tears. 

“A very brief note,” said Mrs. Seymour. 

“Yes. Only two words—but they are my fate.” 

* Good or bad, doctor?” 

“Judge for yourself;” and I handed her the paper, 
on which was traced, ‘‘ No! never!” 

I thought a flash of triumph lit up her eyes, as she 
handed it back to me, saying: 

“Who is right now?” 

“ You.” 

* But you will still love her?” 

“No. Henceforth she is nothing to me.” 

I was in no situation to converse further. Theiron 
had entered fur too deeply into my soul; so, with a 
hurried farewell, I left the house. 

But the very next evening found me again at her 
side. Some irresistible impulse drew me there. Be- 
fore, in view of Bessie Lathrop’s love, I had felt 
guilty when visiting her. Now I was as free as air. 
I did not stop to analyze my feelings, but gave myself 
up to the sweet influences of the hour. Sweet, for 
nothing can equal a beautiful woman’s sympathy in 
all affaires du ceur. 

And more than tender was Mrs. Seymour—Eme- 
line, as 1 now always called her. In every manner 


There is, 


she strove to make me forget the past, and look cheer- 
fully to a brighter future. For a time, nothing of love 
or marriage was spoken of; but one day she renewed 
the subject, by asking me if I remembered my advice 
to her about asecond marriage. 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Would it not be fair retaliation for me to talk to 
you in the same strain?” 
** Perhaps so.” 


under the orchard trees and the glittering starlight. 
The air was soft, the trees were green in their fresh 
foliage, and the flowers were beginning to distil their 
perfume from many a glorious bud and blossom. I 
never saw her so perfectly radiant and full of tender- 
ness a8 at that particular time. Beautiful, too, she 
looked, in the thin black dress she wore, without a 
jewel save the golden cross glittering upon her bosom, 
and the more I gazed upon her, the more I wished 
to do so. 

Side by side we strolled on, until we reached a little 
rustic seat formed in the wide-spreading branches of 
a time-honored willow. There we paused to rest, 
seated side by side, and so near, from the narrowness 
of the space, that our forms touched each other. I 
looked down upon her, with the pale moonbeams, as 
they were filtered through the emerald crown above 
us, lighting up her face and soft hair, and turning 
her eyes into very stars; I felt the touch of her hand 
upon mine—her warm breath sweeping my cheek, 
and then a great hope thrilled through my heart, and 
1 knew that love was born init! Born without fore- 
thought—born as swiftly and as brightly as the sweep 
of a shooting star. 

“ Emeline,” I whispered, and my arm stole around 
her waist, and 1 drew her closer to me; “ Emeline, I 
love you.” 

“ Doctor!” and her upturned lips received and an- 
swered the kisses I showered upon them. “ O doctor, 
how I have prayed for years for this hour!” 

“And it has come at last, dearest.” 

“Yes, yes; and now you know why I was so very 
difficult to please—why I did not dream of marriage. 
Doctor, 1 have loved you from girlhood, but I did not 
know it until after the hour I gave my hand to an- 
other. Then I saw the utter madness of the act. I 
know that it is unwomanly to tell you this, but it will 
explain many things that must have appeared 
strange in my character.” 

What sweeter confession can a man hear from 
woman’s lips, than that she has long loved him—him 
alone? And yet again, for words are powerless at 
such times, we poured out our hearts in kisses. 

For an hour we communed thus, drinking in fuller, 
sweeter, holier draughts of love, and then a step was 
heard, startling us from our embrace, and a man 
stood before us, 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” I de- 
manded, savagely. 

“Is that you, doctor? How are you? Do you not 
know me?” 

“Yes; you are Detective Wilson,” I replied, as I 
recegnized both face and voice. 

“The same—and want Mrs. Seymour.” 

“Mrs. Seymour! What for?” 

“Me?” And she clung wildly to me. 

“Just a little matter of business,” he said, in his 
quiet way. 

“Until you explain yourself, she shall not go. I 
have a right to know.” 

“T should judge so, from the situation I found you 
n.” 

“Sir!” 

“There, doctor, don’t getangry, and I will tell you. 
I suppose you might as well know it first as last, 
though it goes against my grain to separate lovers.” 

“ Well, be quick about it.” 

I was getting out of patience with his cool im- 
pudence. 

“TI want Mrs. Emeline Seymour,” he replied, tak- 
ing a paper from his pocket, and unfolding it so slow- 
ly that it was torture to me, ‘to answer toa charge 
of poisoning her husband, and murdering her child!” 
And he stepped forward, and placed irons upon her 
slender wrists. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


PERHAPS the suffering which I had already passed 
through had made me better able to bear this last 
and greatest one. I sat in my office the next morn- 
ing, after a sleepless night, wondering at my own 
calmness—at the perfect tranquillity of my nerves, 
and the clearness of my intellect, when Detective 
Wilson entered, with a face more troubled than I had 
ever seen it before. 

‘By Heaven!” he said. ‘ Exucse me, doctor, for 
profanity. Iam not in the habit of it; but I never 
passed such a night in all my life, though I have been 
an officer for thirty years, and have had the care of 
all sorts of criminals.” 

“Where is she?” 

I could not speak her name. 

“Not where she ought to be, by along shot, for 
your beautiful town does not boast of a prison. I 
have her safe, however, at the hotel, and have left 
her in sure hands—I didn’t come alone this time-—to 
drop in and have a quiet talk with you.” 

“And you passed a wretched night?” 

“Wretched don’t begin to express it—it was horri- 
ble! I wouldn’t go through the same thing again for 
my weight in gold, and I am no light weight, either.” 

Tell me of it.” 

“Tt is needless. 
of the same thing before. 
child was one of them. Such a night! 


I imagine you have had a touch 
The day you dug up the 
Bah—I wont 


“Is there no doubt of her guilt?” 

“Not a shadow. It is all just as clear as the sun. 
I was satisfied of it when I was here before, but I 
hadn’t the thing worked up to suit me then.” 

“If not an impertinent question, I would like to 
know how you obtained your information?” 

“TI don’t mind telling you, doctor, for nothing can 
interfere with my plans now. I had them all fixed, 
before I snapped the bracelets on her wrists. What 


But she did not, and we wandered out of the house--rhite and soft and round ones they are! I don’t like 


doing such things to a lady, and am not in the habit 
of it, but I feared she would become desperate, and 
kill herself. 1’ve seen the thing done befure now.” 
“Did she have anything to do it with?” 

“ We searched her, and found nothing but a cross 
hanging from her neck, and that couldn’t hurt any 
one.” ’ 

“Did you take that from her?” 

“Not I. Asa race, we are called hard hearted, 
and I suppose we deserve the name; but the cross is 
an emblem of religion, no matter what church we 
belong to.” 

“You have not told me how you obtained your 
information.” j 

“Well, it seems her husband was jealous of her, 
and wanted a man to watch. I had known her in 
the city, and he applied to me. I sent him one fit for 
the purpose. Somehow his wife found it out, and 
paid him the best, so he worked for her the most of 
the time.” 

“In watching her husband? Surely, she couldn’t 
be jealous of him?” 

“No,” with a laugh; “ but she was of you.” 

“ Of me?” 

“Yes; of you, doctor.” 

“ Who was this man?” 

“John Perkins. You called him Patrick.” 

“‘ Why, he worked for me during her absence.” 


“ Of course he did. She fixed that. He also worked 
for a little time at Lathrops, to watch Miss Bessie— 
bless her bright blue eyes!” 

“Go on,” was allI could say. Iwas completely 
taken back at what I had heard. 

“Most of all, however, he worked for himself—and 
me. Do you remember the little dog that died so 
suddenly? Yes? Well, that was the first link in the 
chain. Her man buried him; my man dug him up, 
and Doctor Barnes—” 

“Doctor Barnes! Did you know him before he 
came here?” 

“Yes. Isent him here; and a capital chemist he 
is, too, and would make a first-class detective. Yes— 
Doctor Barnes made a post mortem, and found that 
the cause of death was poison.” 

“Mr. Wilson, you astonish me, and the more so, 
that 1 have always looked upon Barnes as a rather 
trifling young man for a physician.” 

“Then you are mistaken—that’s all. But I have 
seen many 2 one astonished at the mole-like way we 
have of working under ground. Well, next followed 
Seymour’s death. You saw him buried. I saw him 
dug up, and carried the stomach and brain with me 
to the city, after Doctor Barnes had made an 
examination.” 

“You! Were you here at that time?” 

* Yes—but kept shady. My hour hadn’t come.” 

“Of Seymour’s death by poisun, there was no 
doubt; but every one thought he took it of his own 
will.” 

“An uncommonly smart woman—his wife—I can 
tell you. She had the bottles and books all fixed, be- 
fore even Barnes came. By the way, let me tell you 
another thing, while I think of it. If Miss Lathrop 
had remained much longer in that house, she would 
have died the same death.” 

“Great Heaven! Would she have murdered her 
also?” 

“Yes; her, me—anybody that stood in the way of 
the accom;'!ishment of the end she had in view. She 
tried stupetying her—making you believe she was a 
drunkard, by means of hasheesh, among other things, 
and, as that failed, would have resorted to more des- 
perate means. Well, to go on with the story. Hum 
—where was I?” 

“Speaking of Mr. Seymour’s death.” 

“So Iwas. I wasali prepared to nab her then, 
and should bave done so, had I not been suddenly 
and imperatively called in another direction. I felt 
safe about ker, however, for 1 knew she had left the 
strongest magnet on earth behind her, and that she 
would certainly return.” 

“ What was that?” 

“Her love for you. If you had not been in love 
with another, and consequently as blind as a bat in 
the sunlight, you would have seenit. Pshaw! If I 
thought I couldn’t see any plainer than that, I'd 
throw my star into the fire, and go and hang myself. 
But this brings me to the time when she went abroad. 
It wouldn’t do for me to lose track of her, safe as I 
felt, so I had her shadowed, and learned that she 
would soon become a mother. She kept continually 
on the move, and one night, Mr. Stupidity, whom I 
sent to watch, must needs get roaring drank, and 
kept so fora week. During that time, her child was 
born, and as soon after as possible, she returned 
home.” 

“And brought the dead child with her.” 

** Dead, yes; but she killed it. I know all about 
that. The story I told you about a strange woman, 
was all bosh, and merely to keep you in the dark. 
She brought it herself, and buried it herself. Don’t 
you remember old man Lathrop’s telling of a little 
trunk she would let no one touch?” 

“ Very well.” 

“In that was the body of the child. She buried it, 
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and you saw her doit. She made a cat’s-paw of you, 
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to help to dig it up and carry it to the graveyard, for 
she knew you, though you didn’t know her. It was 
not the only time she used you for her own purposes, 
| and you were none the wiser.” 
} ‘IT can see it allnow. The scales have fallen from 
! my eyes. Great Heaven—how blind I have been!” 
| “T can’t flatter you on being very clear-sighted, 
| that’s a fact. But now I have come to the end of my 
story, and must be going. There is only one thing in 
the whole matter that I regret, and that is that you 
made such a fool of yourself as to make love to her. 
She managed it, however—pulled the strings, and 
made you dance. I'll explain all the rest to Miss 
Bessie, for I have got to go there to subpcena them 
to attend the trial, and hope to dance at your wed- 
ding yet. But about the love-scene I interrupted? 
Hum—let me see. Well, I think we had better keep 
mum about that. It was only kind of a crazy streak, 
and most men have one or more in their lifetime. 
Yes; I’ll say nothing about it, and, if you follow my 
advice, you wont either. There’s nothing that pleases 
@ woman so much as to think she is the one and only 
love of a man.” 3 

‘When is Mrs. Seymour to be taken away?” 

** Not until to-morrow. I can’t fix up things to my 
satisfaction before that time. Will yousee her before 








she goes?” 
‘* Not unless she sends for me, and I hardly think 
she will. Even then, I should hesitate about going.” 

“ You will have to meet her at the trial.” 

“Yes; but not alone, as I should now. Either 
event will be very trying to me.” 

“No doubt of it. But it is one of those debts we 
owe society, and we cannot escape the payment.” 

“ But Bessie? Will she have to go?” 

“T fear so. Still L will save her if possible. Sheis 
far too pretty and good for the lawyers to be badger- 
ing. Mrs. Seymour, with her money, will undoubt- 
edly have a plenty, and the best.” 

* Perhaps so; though 1 judge remorse will kill her 
before that time.” 

“Pshaw! You don’t know what tough timber such 
hearts are made of. Whalebone don’t begin to com- 
pare with them.” i 

Doctor Barnes came in at the moment, and inter- 
rupted our conversation. A sort of masonic sign 
passed between the two detectives, and Wilson bade 
me “ good-day,” and left. Then I learned from the 
young doctor many of the minor points in the story, 
and wondered at the skill with which they had ‘ work- 
ed up’ the case, as well as at my own stupidity. 

“So you thought mea spoony, did you?” he said; 
“for I see that Wilson has told you all.” 

“ How do you know that?” I asked, evading an 
answer to his question. : 

“We have means of talking without words. You 
know the old song, ‘a nod’s as good as a wink to a 
horse that’s blind, sir.’”” 

“Have you seen Mrs. Seymour?” 

“Yes. I just looked in for a moment, to see how 
my lady fancied a change of quarters.” 

“ Well?” 

“She’s taking it quietly enough now, though she 
raved like the devil all night. A wonderful woman; 
and if there had been a ghost of a chance, I should 
have cut in, and tried to win her myself. But it was 
no use. I saw from the first that you were the only 
man she would ever love.” 

“Then you would have taken the risk of following 
her first husband?” 

“Yes. She is pretty well versed in poisons, but I 
fancy l am more than her match, and could antidote 
as fast as she could give them. It’s too bad that such 
a handsome property should have slipped through 
the fingers of a nice young man like myself. By the 
way, didn’t you write a note from Ler house to Miss 
Lathrop, asking her to see you, and receive an answer 
in the negative?” 

“Yes. What do you know about it?” 

“Simply that Mrs. Seymour wrote it. I have been 
quizzing round among her papers, and found where 
she had been practising penmanship.” 

**So she was a counterfeiter, as well as—”’ 

**Murderess, and Lucretia Borgia. You might as 
well speak it out. But it is hard, isn’t it, after mak- 
YW} ing love to her?” 

“Hush! No more of that. Is there any hope for 
her?” 

“ Not in this world, and I wouldn’t like to take her 
chauces in the next.” 

The conversation was very painful to me, and as 
the neighbors began to flock in and gossip of the 
matter, I retreated to my inner room, leaving them 
to be entertained by Doctor Barnes. But a short 
time was given me to compose my thoughts. Then I 
was required at the bedside of adying man—a God- 
loving and serving one, who, as the sun was going 
down in the west, was called home, with a prayer 
on his lips, and a smile of angelic sweetness upon his 
face. 1 took a last look at him, as his eyes closed, and 
thought of another death that must soon follow, and 
4 shuddered at the ccentrast. This one to heaven, and 

eternal peace aud happiness; and that one? I dared 
not follow the picture further. 

It was dark when I reached home. In the office I 
found Detective Wilson waiting for me. 

* You must go with me and see Mrs. Seymour,” he 
said, ‘We shall start very early in the morning.” 

‘* Has she sent for me?” 

“Yes; and is waiting anxiously. The lawyer has 
been with her since noon. I fancy she has been 
making a will, and wouldn’t mind if she remembered 
me init. Heighho! Iam tired of my kind of lite, 
though there is a kind of wild excitement in it, and 
would like to settle down, and play farmer the bal- 
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“She has plenty of distant relatives, to whom she 
will leave the property.” 

“T think not.” 

oWwhy?” 

“‘Tt’s merely a fancy, and not worth talking about. 
Besides, we haven’t time. Get ready, and let’s be off. 
I'd like to get at least forty winks of sleep to-night, 
if it is possible.” 

“Where do you take her?” 

“To S—,” naming the county town. 

‘* How long will it be before the trial?” 

“That is hard to tell. Money makes the lawyers 
work like so many beavers.” 

“And the result will be?” 

“That they hang her by the neck until dead— 
dead.”’ 

I could ask no more, but turned sorrowing away. 
Bad, fiendish, almost, as she had been, I was resolved 
to do my utmost to save her from such a fate. Life 
in a prison cell was hard enough, but would, at least, 
give her time for repentance. 

“Come, come,” said Wilson, ‘don’t be wasting 
your tears, doctor. She is unworthy of them.” 

We passed along the short distance insilence. Be- 
fore the door of the room in which the prisoner was 
confined, sat Perkins, and an officer I had never seen 
before, and to whom I was introduced, by the name 
of Hawks. Ata motion of Wilson, the door was un- 
locked, and we eutered. The room was dimly light- 
ed, and in a chair, rocking slowly backward and for- 
ward, sat the wretched woman. A wild flash lighted 
her eyes fora moment, when she saw me, her lips 
trembled, and her bosom heaved, but otherwise she 
appeared calm. She was the first to speak. 

“Mr. Wilson,” she said, ‘ will you be kind enough 
to leave us alone until 1 call you, and then—you un- 
derstand me?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Even he seemed to pity when in her presence, 
though he talked lightly of her when away. 

“ Doctor,” she began, when the detective had pass- 
ed out, and the door was closed and locked behind 
him; “doctor, you know all?” 

“ Yes.” 

I was so mastered by my emotion, that it was with 
great difficulty that I was able to utter even that. 
Haggard, pale, with bluodshot eyes, and undressed 
hair, through which silver streaks had already begun 
to show themselves, she sat, a very wreck of the 
beautiful woman she had been the previous day— 
shrinking at every sound, while her voiee was low 
and tremulous as the wailing autumn wind. 

“And you know that I am guilty of all that is 
charged against me?” 

“Tt is not for me to judge.” - 

“Tt is true—every word of it. I poisoned my hus- 
band, and—O God !—strangled the babe at my bosom, 
for fear it would stand between you and me.” 

I expected to see tears come in her eyes, and a ter- 
rible emotion wring her, but they did not. I almost 
wished they would. Anything would have been a 
relief to that frozen calmness—that wonderful self- 
command. But remorse had wept itself out—despair 
now ruled alone. 

“Doctor,” she continued, “I have had but one 
hour of real happiness in my life. That was when 
you had me in your arms, and pressed your lips to 
mine. under the shadows of the old willow. How 
dear that tree would have been to me, if I had lived. 
Lived? Great heavens! how could I, with the fires 

of hell burning in my heart? When I am gone, doc- 
tor, promise that you will see me buried there?” 

“And not in the churchyard?” 

“Tn the churchyard? Man! man! what are you 
talking about? Everybody there would rise up in 
rebellion—every skeleton form be gifted with a tongue, 

and call down the wrath of a just God upon me. 
What! Bury me by my poisoned husband and 
strangled babe? O, I shall go mad—mad!” 

What could I say, what do to comfort her? Like 
a child, I could only sit in silence and weep, until I 
thought to change the subject by speaking of procur- 
ing counsel for her defence. But she cut me short. 


“All the defence I shall need has already been at- 
tended to. My money will buy all I require. Will 
you promise me, doctor, that I shall be buried under 
the trailing arms of that dear old tree, and that no 
stone shall be placed over me to mark the spot?” 

* Yes—vyes.” 

“Thank you; and that my body shall be safe from 
desecration? O, that terrible thought! To be cut in 
pieces—given as a feast to vulgar eyes, and made a 
jest of by brutal tongues. That thought is to me 
more than a thousand deaths!” And, for the first 
time, a convulsive agony shook her frame. 

**T promise all you require.” 

‘You know how well I loved you—know that for 
your sake I did as I have done, and sold my soul to 
hell for—” 

“Hush! Think how near death you are!” 

“Much nearer than you think. There is one favor 
more I shall ask of you. Will you grant it?” 

“Yes. Tell me what it is?” 

“Very soon; it is nottime yet. One more request, 
and then we must have other witnesses. You re- 
member the hour under the willow? Then you kiss- 
ed me of your own free will. Will you do so for the 
last time? I know how your very soul abhors me— 
how guilty I am—but remember that it is the prayer 
of a dying woman, and that the kiss, if you give it, 
will go with me to the grave, unprofaned by other 
lips.”” 

I could not refuse. I bent over her, parted the 
tangled hair from around her face, and kissed her. 
It was not a kiss of love—rather one of sorrow. 








“God save you!” I murmured, and was guing on to 
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speak of her future state—of the necessity of repent- 
ance—when she started up with a scream, and, run- 
ning to the door, knocked upon it with her manacled 
hands, 

Wilson entered at the summons, but not alone. 
With him were a minister, Doctor Barnes, old man 
Lathrop, and Bessie! In a moment there was not a 
dry eye in the room, save the prisoner's, She stood 
firm as granite. 

“Doctor Bronton,” she said, in an unquivering 
voice, ‘you promised, faithfully promised, to grant 
me one request. After what has passed, it is a 
strange one, but let me not die without doing at least 
one good deed. You love Bessie Lathrop—she loves 
you. I charge you by that love to be married now— 
instantly. Willi you do it?” 

Fora moment I was unable to speak—unable to 
act. Then I walked to Bessie, and taking her hand, 
asked, in a whisper: 

“Shall this thing be?” 

“Do with meas you will,” she answered, and clung 
to my arm for support. 

The ceremony was over, andI stood holding my 
almost fainting wife in my arms, wondering what 
next was to be done, when Mrs. Seymour command- 
ed, with all her old-time decision and force: 

“Go, now. Allof you, go. I would be alone.” 

“But,” I stammered, “we shall see you again 
before—” 

“Tf you choose to come, any and all of you, an 
hour hence, I will be ready to receive you,” she re- 
plied, and motioned us sternly to the door. 

Giving Bessie—thank Heaven, my dear wife now! 
—into her father’s care, I waited the required time, 
and then Wilson and I knocked at the door again 
and agwin, without receiving any answer. 

“She is asleep,” he said ; “had we better disturb 
her?” 

“Yes; open the door,” I replied, for a great fear 
had taken possession of my heart. 

We passed in, and saw her lying upon the floor, 
with distorted features and contracted limbs. 

“My God,” I exclaimed, “ she is dead!” 

“She has poisoned herself,” he replied; and, as he 
picked up the broken cross, and handed it to me, he 
continued, ‘here was the means. It was hollow, 
you see!” 

Yes—she had added another to the long list of 
crimes; she was herself the last one “ poisoned for 
love.” The next day, we buried her under the wil- 
low, as I had promised, and, as we were returning 
home, Wilson handed mea paper. I opened it, and 
saw that she had left all her property to “ Doctor 
Albert Bronton, and his good wife Bessie.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
The Little Girl who tried to see Christmas. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 





ORAH was just ten years old 
when she came to the city; she 
held her breath at the beautiful 
things she saw in the shop-win- 
dows, for all her life before she 
had lived far back in the woods, 
where nothing met her eye, year 
in and year out, but the tall 
waving pines and the chipmonks 
scudding along the stone walls, 
with a nut cunningly hidden in 
eithercheek. Norah had a sweet 
face; you couldn’t help loving 
her when she lifted her blue eyes 
up at you; she hada few freckles, 
tu be sure, that met over her 
nose, but nobody would have 
minded that, and her hair was a reddish-gold. 

I don’t know where Norah did get her sweet 
mouth, for her father was a black-looking, burly 
men, and her mother’s mouth—indeed, I blush to 
say it—often smelt of hot drops. It made poor Norah 
almost die of grief, but her mother felt so lonesome 
and duwn-hearted, at times, that she would do it; it 
drowned her sorrows, the poor woman used to say, 
until at last she got into such a bad way, that some- 
times she would lay the whole day in a half stupor: 
or even, sometimes, not knowing what she did, she 
would beat her little daughter, unmercifully, with 
the broom, or the shovel, or anything else that caine 
handy. But Norah only wept in pity tor her mother, 
and loved her still, for her little heart was as tender 
as her great blue eyes. She prayed every morning 
and night for her father to come home, tor then she 
knew it would all be right again. It was the fear of 
his being lost at sea—for he was a sailor—that kept 
her mother in such a dreadful state. 

It was such a long, long time, since anything had 
been heard from Norah’s father, or trom his ship, 
that at last her mother grew desperate. The litile 
house in the woods was shut up, and Norah, clinging 
to her mother’s dress, got into the cars one morning, 
and was whirled off to the city as fast as steam and 
an iron horse could take her. Into the city, with all 
its new, strange sights, went Norah, and it seemed 
like a dream to her. She often said to herself, that 
it couldn't last; that some day she would wake up, 
and tind herself at home with the pines and the 
chipmonks again. 

The news they heard of the ship kept her mother 
sorrowing and worrying all the time, so that she 
hardly knew what became of her little daughter; 
hardly noticed when she went out, or spoke to her 
when she came in. Sv, neglected and uncared for, 


Norah wandered off day after day through the streets. 
She held her breath with delight at the beautiful 
sights. She could imagine nothing more beautiful. 

But all at once, little green trees sprung up in all 
the shop windows; everything looked newer and 
brighter, and down at the confectioners were the 
most wonderful little fuiry dolls standing on one toe. 
There seemed to be twice as many folks out, and 
every one was laughing as if they were very glad, 
and hurrying, as if they had not a minute to spare. 
The children ran in and out of the bright shops chat- 
tering like magpies; the ladies and gentlemen hugged 
up the oddest-looking bundles, with strange humps 
sticking out in all directions; the sleighbells jingled 
knowingly, indeed everything and everybody seemed 
to have gone crazy with joy over something. Norah 
looked on, and wondered what it was all about. 

When it came night then all adown the grand street 
would flash one unbroken blaze of light; pink and 
green, and blue candles would shoot up their tiny 
flames; white transparent lilies would pour out yel- 
low jets of fire; and in almost every window, the jol- 
ly, rosy face of a funny-looking little man, with a long 
white beard, and a pack fullof toys on his back, 
laughed out at Norah. 

“I do wish I knew what it meant,” she said, to 
herself, more than twenty times an hour. 

One day, a bunch of little girls came trooping up to 
the window, where Norah was. They crowded her 
entirely out of her place; she stood a litile one side, 
and heard all they said. 

*“Tsn’t he a splendid Santa Claus, though?” said 
one little girl, who wore a shiny black hat and a 
thick, white feather, as pure assnow. “I must ask 
papa to get it for my tree.” 

* But do look at this baby-house, isn’t it sweet?” 
cried the smallest one of all. 

“It isn’t half so nice as the one I’m going to have,” 
said a third, grandly. ‘‘ Mine is going to have a real 
erying baby in the cradle in the nursery, and a real 
china dinrer-set complete.” 

“TL hope I’ll have lots of sugar dogs, anyway,” said 
the little one. 

**So do I,” said the pretty white feather; “I do love 
sugar dogs. Aint it nice to bite their heads off.” 

To-morrow, aint it?”’ asked the wee-tot. 

“ Yes, Christmas is to-morrow.” 

“O goody, aint I glad Christmas is coming, to- 
morrow!” 

And away they all danced, saying, “ Christmas is 
coming to-morrow, Christmas to-morrow.” 

Norah crept back to her old place again. She 
thought the jolly little man, with the white hair, 
winked at her sort of friendly, as if he said, ‘‘So 
you’ve found out who I am at last, have you? How 
do you do? I’m very well myself.” 

Norah couldn't help answering him: 

“Yes, I know you, now; you’re Saint somebody, 
you are,” said she, ‘and I like you very much; but 
Christmas is coming to-morrow, perhaps you don’t 
know that. Everybody is glad, too; but I am sorry 
tor you, for when he comes I suppose you'll have to 
budge, eb, how’s that?” 

The little man seemed to quiver and shake, and 
laugh all over at this, much to Norah’s astonishment. 
But, just then, somebody gave her a shove; it was a 
great, big boy, who looked in at the window whistling. 


**O, come along, Bill,” said his companion, “ it’s 
the next store, and we haven’t got any time to lose. 
There’s only to-night to tix, for Christmas will be 
here in the morning.” 

Norah turned and looked after them, 

“ Christmas is coming to them, too,” said she. 

‘Christmas wreaths, Christmas wreaths,” Norah 
heard somebody calling down the street. There was 
a man at ihe corner with evergreen piled up in great 
heaps, on both sides of him, giving out the wreaths 
to the crowd of buyers, and taking the money they 
paid him; and all the time he was calling “ Christmas 
wreaths, Christmas wreaths.” 

A little girl with a tambourine, stopped on the 
sidewalk, and sang a song about “ Christmas, merry 
Christmas; and everybody stood still to listen to 
her, and when she was done, they dropped coppers 
into the tambourine. The crowd by-and-by grew so 
great, that Norah had hardly a chance at the win- 
dows, and at last she went home; and then the bells 
began to chime from all the churches, and Norah was 
sure they said, ‘‘ Christmas is coming. Christmas to- 
morrow, Christmas, Christmas, Christmas.” 

“TI don’t see why Christmas can't come to me, as 
well as to everybody else,” said Norah, with her 
heart beating fast and loud. ‘ Why not?” 

Then she thought a minute. 

* O, well, I haven’t been here long enough, I guess; 
perhaps he don’t know where I live. But I do want 
to see him real bad. I wonder if I should find him, if 
I got up early in the morning, and looked all round. 
I mean to do it; andif I try real hard, maybe I will 
see him, after all.” 

She said nothing to her mother about it, but she 
dressed herself the next day in the cold gray morning, 
a little more carefully than usual, and slipped out of 
the door, softly, and tiptoed down the stairs, before 
any bouy else in the house was stirring. It was chilly 
and fuggy out doors, but Norah skipped along, her 
cheeks tingling and aH aglow, with the thought: 

“Christmas is coming, to-day. I am going to see 
Christmas.” 

She looked around everywhere, but she could see 
only the same kind of men and women that she saw 
every day. At last she met ever so many folks, all 
going the same way. 

“They must be going to see Christmas,” thought 
she, * I'll go, too.” 





So she turned, and followed on behind, till she 
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came to a great white buildiug with high steps lead- 
ing up to it, and she went up and in with the rest, 
“O, how pretty this is,” said she; ‘“‘ this must be 


There were rows of white fiuted pillars, that reach- 


with flowers and evergreens; the pictures and statues 
were trimmed with festoons of flowers; voices up 
high, from some unseen place were chanting, “ glory, 
glory, glory, peace on earth, good will to men, peace 
and good will.”? Before her was the altar, where the 
bishop stood in a dress stiff with gold; and at the lit- 
tle altars, boys in their full white gowns knelt, with 
the light from all the bright burning candles shining 
into their clear, young faces, 

* And all this is for Christmas,” said Norah; ‘now 
he’ll come soon;’”’ and she watched all the doors, 
breathlessly. 

Still the candles flickered, and the voices sang. 

* How they love him,” thought she, ‘‘ how good he 
must be. I'd like to have them sing just so for me. 
Peace and gcod will, how good it sounds!” So saying, 
her head nodded, and then sank down, till it rested 
on the cushions, and she lay there fast asleep. 

The sexton found her so, in the pew, after every- 
body else had gone. He shook her by the shoulder. 

* Are you Christmas?’ said she, rubbing her eyes. 
“Come, wake up,” sail he, rither crossly, “ wake 
up. Don’t you see everybody has gone?” and he 
moved away. 

Norah sat up; the lights were all out; the music 
had ceased; the altar was dark. 

“O dear,” said she, “Christmas must have come 
and gone, and to think I didn’t see him;” and she 
gave a half-sob. 

But the old sexton was hobbling up towards her 
again, so she ran out, down the steps into the street, 
once more. She went up by the shops, there weren’t 
so many fulks out, nor were they in so much of a 
hurry. 

“IT suppose,” thought poor Norah, ‘“ they’ve all 
seen Christmas, and now they don’t care. How silly 
I was to go to sleep, though.” 

She began to be hungry and tired, but she couldn’t 
bear to go home and give it up. s 

‘I may see him yet,” she kept saying, ‘‘and if 1 
go home, I shall surely miss him;’”’ so she kept on, 
till she found herself away from the shops, in streets 
with tall, handsome houses on either side. 

The short winter’s afternoon was closing down into 
twilight. Norah had [dst her way. She sat crouched 
on a high step, forlorn and miserable. A little bright- 
faced, white-robed creature danced to the window, 
just beside her, drummed impatiently on the glass, 
and bent her pretty head furward, as if she were look- 
ing for somebody to come up the street. The little 
girl’s lips moved. 

“O papa,” she was saying, “ will you never come? 
We can do nothing, till you have given out the 
presets.” 

But Norah didn’t hear what she said, she didn’t 
even see her, and when the door behind her opened 
witha bang, she didu’t even know that. It was a 
glad voice that called out from the open doorway: 

“ Papa, have you come, at last?” it said. ‘I have 
been waiting tor you.” Then the voice changed, and 
went on, pityingly, ‘‘O, what shall we do! See, here 
is a little dead girl at the door.” 

Papa, who was coming up the steps, stopped a 
minute at sight of the little heap before him, then 
picked it up, and brought it into the house in his 
arms. Norah had fainted away, but warmth and 
care soon brought her to. 

‘See, Flossie,” said papa, “she is not dead, she is 
opening her eyes.” 

“ Poor little girl!” said Flossie, bending her face 
down upon Norah’s. ‘‘ What made you so sick, what 
was the matter with you?” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Norah. 
ing to see Christmas. 

“Trying to see Christmas,” echoed Flossie, looking 
bewiidered. 

“And I couldn’t find him all day, either,” said 
Norah, “ and I got so tired and hungry. OI couldn’t 
help it;” and then she began to cry. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry, I say, papa, papa, speak to 

her, don’t let her, stop her, O papa!” and little Flos- 
sie was crying herselt, by that time. 

“Tll tell you,” said papa, “ take her down stairs, 
with all the rest of your tlutter-budgets. She wont 
feel like crying then.” 

“That will be beautiful, wont it, papa?” said Flos- 
sie, “ but I must—’’ and then she whispered the rest 
in his ear, “for,” said she, “if I don’t, all the girls 
will laugh at her, you know.” 

“Very well,” said papa, smiling, “you may do just 
what you please with her. She is just about as big 
as you, I should think.” 

“Yes; and so mine will just fit her, I’m sure.” 

Norah hardly knew herself, when a half hour later 
she was taken before the swinging-glass, and Flossie 
said to her, gleefully: 

‘“‘Look there; haven’t we made a beauty of 
you?” 

Norah was dressed in white, from top to toe; white 
shoes, white stockings, white dress, and she was 

white as new milk, herself; round her head was a 
wreath of white; no color about her, but the spark- 
ling red-tinted hair that hung in thick, loose flying 
curls, 

“Yes,” said Norah, answering Flossie, at last, and 

hardly able to take her eyes off herself, ‘I do look 
pretty nice, don’t 1?” 

““T guess so,” answered Flossie. ‘“‘ But come, let us 

go down stairs, I want to see what the rest of the 


** T was only try- 


friend, saying softly, all the way: 
and the chipmonks. 
ed from the floor to the ceiling, that were all twined | longer.” 

cried out, and ran up to her: 


is that?” pvuinting to Norah. 


So Norah went down, hand in hand, with her new | tears dropping fast from her eyes; and the Lord for- 
| give me for forgetting it. But Norah, darling, I will 
try again. 


“This must be adream I am in. O, I hope I shan’t 


Christmas’s house.” wake up just yet, and find myself among the pines 
I want to dream a little bit | ly. 

so glad I found him.” 
When Flossie came in with Norah, all the girls | image of the Christ-child, that looked towards them, 
so sweetly fair, crowned with its golden crown. 


“ Where have you been so long?” said they. ‘‘ Who 

“Where did she come 

from?” 

“She is a very dear friend of mine, and I have in- 

vited her to my party,” answered Flossie. 

Then they stared at Norah; it was rather provoking, 

she was so much prettier than any of them. 

“See how stuck up she is,” said they; for Norah 

took no notice of them at all. 

She didn’t know what they were saying. She had 

eyes only for the tree that was growing in the middle 

of theroom. She had seen no tree in any of the win- 

dows, half as large or as beautiful as this. Bright- 

colored fruits hung from the branches, little wax ta- 

pers were burning all over it, and pretty birds swung 

on the boughs; on the top was the white image of a 

child, that looked like an angel, with a gold crown on 

its head. 

“Ts it for Christmas?” asked she, pointing to the 

tree. 

“Yes,” said Flossie, “ that’s my Christmas tree.” 

* And is he coming here?” asked Norah. 

“Coming here? Who coming here—what do you 

mean?” said Flossie. 

“Why, Christmas,” replied Norah; “aint he 

coming?” 

“O how funny she is, how queer,” said the girls, 

laughing. 

“You little goosie,” said Flossie, ‘‘ what makes you 

think Christmas is a he? Christmas isa day. To- 

day is Christmas day. Now do you see?” 

“Well, but what’s it for?” 

‘‘ What's it for? Why to have a good time, and to 

get presents, to be sure. See my Santa Claus, with 

his pack full?” 

Then Norah noticed for the first time, her old 

friend, the little jolly man with a rosy face, standing 

at the foot of the tree, looking very much at home. 

“ But what’s that?” asked Norah, pointing to the 

white child on the top. 

“ That is the Christ-child,” said Flossie. 

““ What do you have that for?” said Norah. 

“0,” began Flossie, then she turned to her father. 

“Papa,” said she, “ tell us about it, wont you?” 

The little girls drew round his chair, and waited in 

silence for him to speak. 

“Yes, my little friends,” papa began, ‘‘I will tell 

you about it. I will tell you the beautiful old, old 

story. You say to-day is Christmas day, and you like 

it because you get presents; that is very well, but 

you should love it the most because it is Christ’s-day. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, a little child was born 

in Bethlehem of Judea; a little child that had a 

shining glory round his head like a crown; a little 

child that the wise men came to see from afar off, 

and fell down before and worshiped, for he was the 

Christ-child.” 

Norah pressed up nearer; the old, beautiful story 

was a new one to her. 

“ And on that Christmas morning, so long ago, the 

heavens opened, and the angels sang, ‘Glory to God 

in the highest, peace and good will to men forever- 

more;’ and ever sinte, all adown these hundreds of 

years the same song has sounded.” 

“Yes,” said Norah, softly, ‘‘I heard it this morn- 

ing.” 
“Love and pardon the Christ-child brought to us, 

when he came. Love and pardon, for you and me, 

and all the world beside.” 
“* All the world beside?” repeated Norah, thinking 

of her mother. 
“Only believe on him and have faith in him, and 

for his sake God will save you from every sin.” 
“ Dear mother,” thought Norah, her heart swelling 

with tenderness and hope. ‘She doesn’t know that. 

I will tell her, and she will be saved.” 
Her eyes were fastened on the dazzling, white im- 

age. She looked at it so wistfully and longingly, that 

they gave it to her. 





Norah’s mother sat in her room alone, watching and 
waiting and fearing. Her little daughter was very 
dear to her. It was only when she was not in her 
right mind, that she was harsh and unkind to her. 

‘« My child, my child,” she kept saying. ‘Have I 
driven you away forever? Are you lost,too? Come 
back, my darling, come back to me once more. I will 
do better. You shall make me good; only come back 
little one, come back to me.” 

But no voice answered hers, no little soft hand crept 
round her neck, no patter of tiny feet made music in 
the room. Poor mother! All at once, she looked up 
with a smile on her face; there was no sound on the 
stairs, but she felt, rather than heard, who was com- 
ing. The door opened noiselessly, and Norah glided 
into the room, all in white like an angel, and close 
clasped to her bosom she carried the Christ-child. 

“ Look, mother,” said she; ‘‘ see what I have got for 
you.” 

“My child, you have brought yourself, that is 
enough.” 

‘‘ No, mother,” cried Norah, as if she were inspired ; 
“no, that is not enough. It is the Christ-child’s 
birthday to-day, and I have brought his picture home 
to you, so that every time you look at it, you will be 
filled with his love, and then you will be saved, mo- 
ther; saved! did you know that?” 





girls will say to you.” 











I will not forget any more.” 

“Then it will all come right,” cried Norah, joyous- 
“©O, Iam so glad I tried to see Christmas. Iam 
And she pointed towards the 
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Blind Willie’s Christmas Song. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


ri QUAINT old structure was 

wares that village church. It had 

D\ yo been built long before the 
Reformation, and its heavy 
walls and bigh-arched ceil- 
ing had often echoed the 
majestic chants of Rome; 
and the church had once 
been honored by the pres- 
ence of a crowned king, and 
that one no less a personage 
than England’s filth Henry. 
This was the standing boast 
of the villagers, and for gen- 
eration after generation, the 
spot where King Henry had 
knelt had been looked upon 
as hallowed ground. The old walls were cracked 
and stained, and in many places the ivy was growing. 
It was, indeed, a venerable pile, and the villagers 
regarded their love for it as a part of their religion. 
Its venerated walls had witnessed the reception into 
Christ’s fold of all their ancestors for many genera- 
tions back; from its portals had been borne all that 
was mortal of their kith and kin, who slept in the 
little mounds around it; there, too, had their infant 
brows been “signed with the sign of the cross;” and 
among those mounds must they, too, sleep, when the 
cares and trials of life should pass away. 
As it stood in the clear December moonlight, which 
heightened every mark of antiquity, it seemed, to the 
solitary man who stood at the gateway gazing at it, 
the saddest, and yet the dearest sight he had ever 
witnessed. 
From the large Gothic window which opened from 
the organ loft a faint gleam of light stole out, and 
was lost in the brighter rays of the moon, and the 
man at the gate could hear, stealing out after it, the 
low, sweet tones of the organ. The man paused fora 
moment, and then passing through the gate and 
across the yard, entered the church. 
There was but one light in the building, and that 
was in the organ loft. By it the man could seea 
slight figure sitting at the organ. It was a simple air 
that the stranger was playing, but it was so tender 
and sweet that the man’s eyes filled with tears. He 
passed through the church and ascended the stairs to 
the organ loft. As he entered, the organ was silent, 
and an old man who had been blowing the bellows, 
approached, and spoke to him respectfully. The 
player turned his head in surprise, and asked, as if 
just awakened from a dream: 
“ Why did you stop, grandfather?” 
“‘ Here is the vicar, Willie,” said the old man, with- 
out answering his question. ‘ You must speak to 


him.” 
The player arose, holding on to his seat to support 


himself, and said, with embarrassment: 
“*T was only playing a hymn, sir ” 
The eyes that were turned to the vicar had a dull, 
heavy appearance. Alas! they had always been so. 
They had never seen the sweet light of day, and to 
them the world was only a world of darkness. The 
musician was a child, but the strange, unnatural 
glow upon his cheeks, and the sharp, gaunt features 
of his sad young face, told that his little life-dream 
was nearly over. 
“Tf am not angry, Willie,” said the vicar, taking 
the boy’s hand and pressing it kindly. ‘I saw the 
light in the church and heard the organ, so I came 
in, to learn what was going on here. I did not know 
you could play.” 
““Oyessir!” exclaimed the boy, quickly. “I know 
how, now.” 
“ Who taught you, Willie?” 
“God!” was the earnest reply. ‘ Yes,” the boy 
continued, “he sends his angels to me in my sleep, 
and they sing to me and play on their harps all night 
long. Last night they sang to me, O, such a glorious 
song! It was the same song they sang to the shep- 
herds when the Saviour was born. It is almost 
Christmas, you know, and they told me I must play 
it in the church on Christmas day. I will play it for 
you now.” 
The old man resumed his post at the bellows, and 
the boy took his seat at the organ, while the vicar 
stood watching him, with feelings of mingled wonder 
and awe. 
A short prelude, and then the rich tones of the 
great organ rolled majestically through the dim 
aisles of the church, in strong, full strains of joy. 
Louder ang louder yet, sweeter and more joyful they 
grew, until the whole church was filled with melody, 
It was the grandest hymn ever heard within those 
walls, and the vicar bent his head in silence, for he 
felt he was listening to the music of heaven. The 
boy’s face glowed with an almost unearthlyradia nce, 
and he seemed lost to everything but the music. 
At last, the organ was silent, and the boy, turning 
to the vicar, asked: 








anything to the air?” 


Then rising from his seat, Willie called his grand- 
father to him, and added, 
more now. 
morrow afternoon, and I will teach them the song. 
You are very kind to let me play the organ on Christ- 
mas day. 





“Yes, Willie,” replied the vicar. ‘* Will you sing 
“Only what the angels sang to the shepherds.” 


“IT must not play any 
I want to have the choristers here to- 


I ought to do so, you know, for the angels 
told me. Good-night, sir.” 

In a few moments, the church was dark and empty. 
Willie went home, with his heart filled with a quiet 
happiness, and the vicar returned to the parsonage 
to muse over the strange scene he had just witnessed. 
Willie, or Blind Willie, as he was called in the vil- 
lage, was an orphan. He had but one relation living 
—his grandfather, the sexton of the old church. He 
had been blind from his birth, and his dreamy, half- 
mysterious habits had caused the simple villagers to 
regard him as little less than inspired; which belief 
was strengthened when they came to know his won- 
derful musical skill. He said strange things, that 
rarely failed to provoke a smile from those who were 
older and wiser than himself; and yet, while people 
smiled, they wondered at his sayings. 

The next afternoon, the vicar collected the choris- 
ters and repaired to the church, where Willie and 
his grandfather were weiting for them. The young 
singers were delighted with Willie’s song, and sang it 
very willingly. They had no difficulty in learning it, 
for they seemed to catch it instantly. The organist, 
a kind, benevolent man, cameand helped them. All 
were astonished and pl 1 to find that Blind Willie 
was such a wonderful musician. F 

For many days, Willie met the choristers, and 
taught them his song. He taught them many other 
things, and, among them, a very sad, sweet air, which 
he called “ Blind Willie’s Dirge,” and which he said 
had been taught him by the angels. He said they 
must learn it and sing it at his funeral, for the angels 
had told him they would come for him ere long, and 
take him away with them, and give him a harp and 
a crown like their own. All the while his face grew 
thinner and more spirituelle, and there rested upon 
it an expression of happiness such as had never been 
seen there before. 





IL. 


The merry bells of the old church rang out a joyous 
peal, on the still midnight of Christmas eve. It was 
au old English custom, which was scrupulously re- 
garded by the villagers, and now, as the full, rich 
tones of the bells came floating through the still 
midnight air, they seemed to carol a song of joy and 
gladness. *‘ Joy, joy,” the old bells seemed to say, as 
they had said so many hundreds of times before. 
Joy to the weary and the desolate, the light-hearted 
and the gay, joy to the captive and the dweller in 
princely halls, joy to the old man and the boy, the 
mother and the babe, joy, ‘joy, joy to all the world! 
Christ is born! And as the sweet cadence floated 
along on the sighing winter wind, the stars seemed 
to glitter more brightly and genially, as though they, 
too, joined in the glorious song; and then all the 
world—the sky, the night breeze and the stars, 
seemed to unite, and swell the grand triumphal chant 
sung so long ago on the bleak hillside of Judea, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, peace, 
good will towards men.” 

All night Willie had lain awake, thinking of the 
morrow. For several days he had grown feebler, and 
when he parted from his grandfather, as he went to 
bed on Christmas eve, he told him that he was going 
away the next day—the angels were coming for him, 
and he was going with them. At midnight, he heard 
the sweet bells of the old church filling the air with 
music, and when they had died out into silence, the 
angels came to him again; and all night long they 
talked to him and sang to him, until the boy’s heart 
seemed bursting with joy. Then, as the daylight 
came, they left him, but before they went, they told 
him that they would come for him again in a few 
short hours. 

Christmas morning broke brightly over the little 
village, and soon all the people wers ending their 
way to the church, to return thanks to God for having 
given Christmas day to the world. Every one had 
heard of Blind Willie’s song, and how the angels had 
taught it to him, and they were anxious to listen to 
the wonderful melody. 

Willie rose early, and waited patiently until the 
time fur church. He was very quiet and gentle that 
morning, and went about absently, like one in a 
dream. He was thinking of the angels, and wonder- 
ing if they would come for him. When he went to 
church, the youthful choristers surrounded him with 
praises of his song. Blind Willie only turned his 
sightless eyes towards them, and smiled. 

At last, the service began. It was arranged that 
Willie’s song should be sung just after the sermon, 
and when the time came, the organist took the boy 
in his arms and seated him at ihe instrument, whis- 
pering, ‘‘ Courage, Willie.” 

Willie only smiled, and turned to the organ. A 
low, sweet warble, then burst forth the rich strains 
of that triumphal song. Louder and louder yet they 
rose, until they rolled through the church in wave 
after wave of exquisite melody. Srch music bad 
never been heard there before, and as the sweet voices 
of the choristers took up the strain, the people listened 
with feelings of reverential awe. It was indeed a 
song which angels might sing. 

The song was finished, but the strains of the organ 
continued to roll through the church. Suddenly 
they were hushed. Blind Willie had fallen forward, 
and was resting on the side of the organ. The organ- 

















“Yes, 1 knew it once,” said her mother, with the 


“May I play that on Christmas day?” 
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* Don’t you hear them?” he asked, eagerly. 

‘Who, Willie?” 

“The angels!” he cried, excitedly. “They are 
coming for me!” He was silent for a moment; then 
he sprang up with a shoutof joy. ‘I can see, now!” 
he cried. ‘‘O look, look! what a beautiful land it is! 
See how brightly the sun is shining. See how—” 

He tottered, and was falling when the organist 
caught him in his arms. It was the sun of a better 
land he saw shining. 

Two days afterwards, the strains of the great 
organ rolled sweetly through the church, and the sad- 
hearted choristers sang, through their tears, Blind 
Willie’s Dirge. The angels had come for him, and 
had carried him with them, and it was only a lump 
of clay that the villagers laid among the little mounds 
of the churchyard. Willie was with the angels. He 
had now the crown and the harp which had been 
provided him, and he was blind no longer; for his 
eyes gazed upon the glory of the perfect day that 
shall never pass away. 





THE TALMUD ON WOMANKIND. 

The Jewish Talmud has these sentences about 
women:—A good wife is Heaven’s noblest gift. A 
housewife never allows herself to be disturbed from 
her work; even while conversing, she is busily spin- 
ning. An old, experienced woman in a household is 
an ornament to it like a pearl. He who lives in an 
unmarried state knows no joys, none of the blessings 
of home, and is without support. The man who 
stands at the deathbed of his wife, feels like those 
who saw the temple of Jerusalem reduced to ashes; 
for the wife is the temple in which each man finds 
repose and quiet, where he rests after the labors of 
the day, and where he can give expression to his 
feelings, joyful and -mournful. God has given to 
woman more ability of judging correctly than a 
man. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Interesting Geological Discovery. 

Ashort time since, the Rev. W. Fox, of Brixton, 
near Brooke, Isle of Wight, discovered, in the vast 
wealden formation at the back of the island, a new 
reptile, of the Dinosaurian family. The only parts of 
the skeleton wanting are the head and neck. The 
animal was above six feet long from the shoulder to 
the root of the tail, and was furnished with a massive 
tail five feet long. The legs were about four feet in 
length, terminating in a broad, short foot. One of 
the most remarkable features of this strange reptile 
is the manner in which it was clothed with bony 
armor. Plates of bone from half an inch to four 
inches in diameter, and about half an inch thick, 
covered its body, with the exception of its back, 
which was protected by a zreat bony shield. Another 
remarkable characteristic of this animal was a very 
curious process of spine-like bones, which ran along 
the sides of the body and tail, some of which are fif- 
teen inches long, and weigh seven pounds. The 
remains of this extinct monster have been examined 
recently by Professor Owen, as well as the wealden 
formation from which they were extracted; and we 
understand that, with reference to the extraordinary 
nature of the spine-like bones to which we have 
alluded, Professor Owen is of opinion that the most 
appropriate name for this new Saurian would be 
Polacanthus. 





Method for keeping a Vessel afloat. 

Among the most recent scientific discoveries in 
France, may be mentioned a method invented by M. 
Neant for keeping afloat a vessel about to sink, and 
putting out any tires that may happen to break out 
on board. His plan is to attach a certain number of 
balloons made of India-rubber, and inflated with air, 
to the sides of the sinking vesse. M. Chattenmann 
proposes to render vessels externally incombustible 
by whitewashing the wood with chloride of lime. 
This, he thinks, would prevent the rapid propagation 
of the flames, and allow suflicient time for extin- 
guishing them. 





Diamonds in California. 

California is known throughout the world for its 
production of ‘the base metal,” while in this part of 
the universe a great deal is heard of “ California 
diamonds;” but it is asserted that the genuine 
mineral has been found in the mountain streams of 
that State. Several of these precious stones, found at 
Cherokee Ravine, Batte County, North San Juan, 
Nevada County, and at Placerville, were submitted 
to the inspection of skillful lapidaries, and pronounced 
the real stones. They were found in “sluices, or 
pudding-boxes, used for placer mining,” and their 
average value was seventy-five dollars. 





Concentrating Syrups by Cold. 

There is a system of concentrating syrups by the 
application of cold, the water being frozen, and the 
sugar left in solution. The Moniteur, in an article 
on the recent increase in the produce of Havana, 
states that M. Reynoso, the inventor of the process 
above referred to, has already succeeded in obtaining, 
by means of improved methods of cultivation, 15,000 
kilogrammes of sugar per hectare, instead of the 
usual yield of 3000. By treating the syrups according 


to the freezing process, the per-centage of sugar ob- | 


tained is nearly doubled. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DYING YEAR. 


BY MRS. C. O. HATHAWAY. 


A nameless sadness haunts the hollow air, 

And all around falls the faint echo of a dirgelike wail; 

It is as though (as sinks the sun in night's dark sea) 
Some life illustrious, whose deeds had blessed the world, 
Were hastening to its close. 

It is the curfew of the dying year; 

Sadly and sweet it tolls the parting hour. 


How wondrously our God hath made all things in keeping : 

Not a tree or shrub or lichen-covered rock, 

But gives by look or sign some knowledge of the ap- 
proaching doom; 

The vibrant strings of nature's fine-toned harp 

Thrill chords responsive in the soul, and we are glad or sad, 

Even as her moods may be. 


I see him snowy-haired and dim-eyed hastening on, 

By the brown hillside, where erst his youthful smile 

Woke the abundant flowers; 

And by the silent stream, whose waters gushed in laughter 

On to the solemn woods, where waved so grandly 

The sceptre of his summer-time. 

The tender saplings reared beneath his reign 

Bow down with conscious awe, the sage old trees 

Stretch out their brawny arms as if to stay his flight, 

While here and there a clinging leaf flaps and fiutters in 
the wind, 

As I have seen on the cold, white forehead of the dead, 

The light hair stirred by the admitted breeze. 


What hath the old year done? 
What deeds of valor, or of noble worth ?—what wrong 
made right ? 
What justice to the oppressed? What subtle skill, 
Or high and cunning art hath shown in all his works, 
That he should be lamented so ? 
To many hearts he brought the blessed boon of love and 
trust; 
To some the full fruition of their dearest hopes. 
Myriads of souls have sprung to life within his reign, 
And countless ** weary eyelids *’ 
Veiled their dim orbs in fathomless repose. 
He hath transformed the blood-red spear of war 
Into the green olive-leaf of peace. And, nobler still, 
Some human souls, whose inward turmoil far surpassed 
All outward conflict, have found the peace of God, 
The long-deferred yet waiting still. 


What is the record thou hast kept for me, old year? 

What registered of good or ill against my humble name? 

Asad array, mayhap, of wasted hours, and golden chances 

Unimproved. Erase some marks of black, I pray thee, 

Ere thou goest, and make the record fair as well thou 
canst, 

Thou kind old year! And may He, in whose great sight 

“A thousand years are as a day,"’ if he shall give me 
more, 

Give grace to spend them in his fear. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SAILOR’S CHRISTMAS. 





BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





RS, LESLIE stood in her 
cottage door and looked 
after a little maiden who 
walked from her down the 
hill, sometimes stopping 
and looking back as though 
she would return, but going 
on when the widow waved 
her hand. 

When the small figure 
grew indistinct in the snow- 
-& laden air, that mournful 
gaze went beyond it to the 
town that lay close to the 
seashore; pressed by the 
circling hills, and beyond 
the town tothe sea; and 
if one had looked into those eyes, he would have 
known that their gaze went beyond the sea also. 

This woman might have been fifty years of age, 
but sorrow, more than time, had wrought in her 
face marks of age. The soft hazel eyes were dim and 
heavy; they had wept many a night, and many a 
month of nights. The mouth had a habit of tight 
compression; no joyful word had issued from it for 
years, and it had suppressed many a cry that the 
heart would have uttered. The whole face was pallid 
and thin, with many a pathetic line, and manya 
line that told of tragicai pains. But the thin auburn 
hair had but few threads of white as yet, and the 
form was unbent. To be a widow and childless when 
age is coming on, is sad enough, even with every 
other comfort, and this woman had no other comfort. 
She had no kindred, no near friend, and was too poor 
and ill to find reliet'in doing good to others. The one 
act of charity which she had been able to afford, had 
been rather an act of charity toward herself, and 
that was when she had taken this little girl out of a 
large family, and had given her a home, for the sake 
of her companionship. But now Minnie’s family 
were all to gather for Christmas, and the widow was 
left utterly alone. 

As she looked her eyes grew dim, and in their gaze 
the distant line of sea and sky wavered. She knit 
her brow, and wiped the tears away, drawing a long 
sigh. Then a flock of little dun-colored birds flew 
up the hill through the soft snow-fall, and flitted 
and chirped through the bare branches of a vine 
that hung over the garden fence, and made little 
circling flights about, and even came near to pick up 








the crumbs she threw them. 
“They mean news,” she said, tu herself, witha 


faint ghost ofa smile. ‘Or perhaps they know to- 
morrow will be Christmas. I wish you a merry 
Christmas, little birds!’ 

Then she choked to think that no one would give 
her that wish. And what a mockery it would be 
if any one should. The idea of her being merry! 
She smiled with a mournful derision at the thought 
of such a thing. Then she went into the house and 
closed the door. What to do during that long even- 
ing and night! How to pass the hours alone when 
thought was agony! She went about the room put- 
ting things out of place, in order to restore them, 
mending the fire though she must be saving of wood, 
making a pretence of preparing tea which she knew 
she could not swallow; and all the time the tears 
quietly dropping, and the mouth trembled in spite of 
its compression. At length she gave up the effort to 
distract her thoughts, and sank weeping into a chair. 

‘*I do wish somebody would come in!” she sobbed. 
“T am so lonesome.” 

The words were scarcely spoken before she heard 
amufiied tread in the snow, and the next instant 
there was a knock at the door. She hastily wiped 
her eyes, lighted a candle, and answered the sum- 
mons. 

A tall man well muftied up, stood on the step. 

**Is this Mrs. Leslie?” asked a strange voice. 

She replied affirmatively, and invited him to enter. 

“TI bring a note for you from Captain Mason,” he 
said, giving it toher. ‘I will stand here while you 
read it, and then do as you decide, come in, or go 
away.” : 

There was something so decided in his tone that 
she refrained from any urging, but left him there 
while she went to read his note by the light. It ran 
as follows: 


** DEAR Mrs. LESLIE:—The bearer of this, whom 
Lintroduce to you, is Mr. Jameson, a man whom I 
can recommend, and whom you need not be afraid 
to receive. Heis a sailor, which I think will bea 
recommendation to you, and is now on his way home. 
He has a fancy for spending Christmas in some 
quiet house, where he can take his own Christmas 
dinner with him, and have it cooked. I knew that 
you would be alone, and thought you might like his 
company.” 


Mrs. Leslie returned hastily to the door. ‘ Please 
come in, sir. Any one whom Captain Mason intro- 
duces, I am happy to receive.” 

The stranger bent to lift a large basket from the 
step, and followed her into the house. She blushed 
a little at sight of the basket. 

**T am sorry you have to bring your entertainment 
with you,” she said. ‘I have but little, but to that 
you are welcome.” 

“TI don’t doubt that,” he answered. “But it 
would be a mean thing for aman to impose on the 
hospitality of a lonely woman. I shall be sufficiently 
indebted to you if you will let me make myself quite 
at home here while I stay.” 

**T shall be glad to have you do so,” the widow an- 
swered, cordially, rejoiced at this break in her lone- 
liness. 

“Then will you empty that basket and give me 
some tea? Tell me where you will have it, and I will 
carry it for you. It is heavy.” 

Half wondering at this immediate assumption of 
ease, she opened the duor of a large pantry, and when 
he had set the basket in, proceeded to take out its 
contents. Evidently her visitér had not meant that 
she should be his creditor for board during his stay, 
for everything that could be wanted for breakfast, 
dinner and tea was there, and enough for a week. 
Her pride swelled up a little at first, then the ready 
tears started. She remembered olden times when she 
had entertained visitors who felt no need of bringing 
their own provisions, and had kept open house for a 
host of friends. This help which seemed but charity 
disguised was the last bitter drop in hercup. She 
set a bottle of wine down on the shelf and tried hard 
to restrain the sob that rose in her throat. As she 
did so, she caught a glimpse of her visitor through 
the open door. 

He had removed his wrappings and now stood 
looking gravely into the fire. He wasa tall, noble- 
looking man, and unmistakably a sailor. She thought 
he could not be more than thirty years old. Soft- 
looking, light brown hair was thrown back smoothly 
from his face, leaving a broad forehead quite ex- 
posed, but the lower part of his face was concealed 
by a heavy tawny-colored beard that flowed own 
his breast. The eyes were blue as vivlets, and the 
whole face was bronzed by the weather, except a 
strip of whiteness next the hair. There was a look 
of reserve, of self-control, of power in the face and 
there was also a look of tenderness. Something in that 
face, some shade of pain, some pallor visible through 
the veil of tan. some nobleness of the frank brow and 
eyes drew the eyes that watched him, and merged 
her passion of desolate pride and affection in one of 
sympathy and confidence. She went out, and, with- 
out looking at him, began to make her preparations 
for supper. He seated himselfin the chimney cor- 
ner in silence, and presenily she felt that he was ob- 
serving her. She was surprised that she did not feel 
disconcerted by his observation, but she did not. It 
was certainly friendly, that she telt without meeting 
it, and it showed too an interest that was soothing 
to her loneliness. It was thoughtful of her conven- 
ience too, for he removed the chair that stood in her 
way as she came to hang the tea-kettle over the fire, 
and rose to set the table out into the floor when she 
started to whee) it. 

“‘T think we want more fire,” he said, presently. 








* Shall I find wood in that little shed back?” 


* Yes, but here is wood in the box.” 

“We will keep that for morning,” he said, going 
out, and presently returned with his arms full. 

Some persons have the faculty for making fires, 
and this man was one of them. He laid every stick 
in its place with a nice care, raked out the large 
glowing coals, and put a little heap of them half-way 
up on the generous pile. Then he sat leaning for- 
ward and watching for the blaze, not hurrying it in 
the least, apparently as much at ease and at home 
as though he had sat in that chimney-corner every 
night for years. : 

Presently a little splinter on a lower stick caught 
a tiny blaze and held it, bright and flickering, then 
the smoking stick was wrapped in the wavering 
mantle, bits of birch flashed, crackled and curled, 
long tongues of flame darted up through the inter- 
Stices, died, then woke again, and in a few minutes 
a bright pyramid of vivid warmth glowed from top 
to bottom of the old-fashioned fireplace. 

“That is cheerful,” said the stranger, looking up 
at her and smiling. 

He had a pleasant smile but it caught a look of 
pain as it met hers, Indeed, there was something in 
her smile more pitiful than in her tears even. 


They drank their te2, then took their seats at op- 
posite sides of the fire, Mrs. Leslie with a little stand 
holding her Bible and work-basket at her elbow. 
This man drew her eyes more and more. She could 
scarcely look away from him, but did so from deli- 
cacy, since she thought that her watching made him 
uneasy. More than cnce when on raising his eyes 
he had met her earnest gaze, she had seena sudden 
red flush the white strip on his forehead. 

“Do I remind youof any one?” heasked at length, 
suddenly. 

“Not of any person ;” she replied, nut in the least 
offended at a question which might seem a reproof 
of her scrutiny. ‘“ But the captain wrote me that 
you are a sailor.” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘And he told me that your 
son was a sailor, and that you mighi receive me for 
his sake.” 

She made no answer, but her eyes dropped, and 
she sat looking into the fire, but with no light in her 
face. He looked at her a moment then spoke again, 
hastily: 

“Yes, I am a sailor, but I think of giving up the 
sea. I have done pretty well during the last few 
years, and can afford to puj somebody else in my 
ship. For it is my ship now since my last voyage. I 
want to stay at home.” 

** You are right,” she said, earnestly. “A man who 
has a family should stay with them. All the gold in 
the world will not pay those at home fur what they 
suffer. Do not J know?” 

The last sentence was uttered tremulously, and 
the thin hands clasped themselves closely on the 
speaker’s lap. 

‘We sometimes forget what those at home suffer,” 
he said, in the same hasty manner he had shown 
betore. “A young man full of adventurous spirit 
does not remember what he is inflicting on his friends 
when he leaves them for years, perhaps. He only 
thinks what he will do for them, and while he is 
doing it, forgets that they are growing old, and that 
when at last he goes back, they may be beyond his 
help, or have suffered so much that his help is worth- 
less. But it is hard for him when he does realize, 
that you may be sure. Yoa should not think that 
the absent are always cruel.” 

“TI do not think so,” she said, sadly. ‘I know 
that we cannot expect the young to stay by us al- 
ways. But it is hard to be left.” 

There was a momentary silence, then the sailor 
resumed, while his companion sat with slow tears 
dropping down her face. 

“Y hada young man on board my ship who ran 
away from home. He was not very happy there, on 
account of his father, I fancy, and took life in his 
own hands. He must have known that his going so 
would trouble his mother, but he never realized that 
she would suffer, or what she would suffer. He never 
dreamed of the days and nights of watching and 
anxiety which she would pass. If he had, he would 
have died sooner than go. He stayed away years 
without even writing w her, telling himself that 
when he was a rich man he would g« back and make 
her proud ofhim. He did not think but he should 
find her just as he left her, with a good home, and 
friends about her. He did not think that she might 
be alone and needing him. He was cruel! He was 
villanously cruel! But he did not know it. That 
should win some forgiveness for him. Could you have 
forgiven such a son?” 

The sailor spoke at the last with sudden vehemence, 
raising his head from his hand as he ended, and 
looking at his companion. 

She was wringing her hande and the slow tears 
were falling heavily. — 

“T could easily have forgiven him his mistake,” 
sbe said, faintly. ‘‘My poor Jamie went just so, 
and I know he never dreamed that he was breaking 
his mother’s heart. He wasn’t very happy at home. 
His father was—God forgive him: he’s dead now, 
but he was intemperate, and my poor boy was high- 
spirited, and couldn’t get along with it. Iam sure 
he meant to come back to me, and would if he had 
lived.” 

‘He died, then?” said the sailor. 

The widow bowed her head and for a moment did 
not speak. Then she said: 

“The ship and all in it went down in sight of land. 
There was a terrible storm, and she ran on the rocks 
outside here, and they all perished before our eyes. 
O God! O God!” 
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Her voice had risen while she was speaking, and it 
ended in a wild cry as she started up and began to 
pace across the floor. Her self-control was gone, and 
again the awful agony of that sight swept over her. 

*‘ T stood on the shore and saw it, and it seemed to 
me that God had shut himself up in heaven, and for- 
gotten the earth. The waves and the winds dashed 
over them, and we could hear them crying out, but 
could not reach them. My boy was there, and he 
perished before my eyes. I would have thrown my- 
self into the sea, but they held me back. Why did I 
let them! 1 had better have died! 1 wish I were 
dead!” 

Wild sobs broke up her words, not the facile pas- 
sion of youth, that leaves a sense of languid relief, 
but the wearing agony of age that racks and breaks 
the failing energy. 

The sailor had risen, and laid his strong hand on 
her arm. 

“Where is your trust in God?” he said, in a voice 
that was almost harsh, as pain and tenderness some- 
times will be, when they fear to show themeelves too 
plainly. ‘ You have no right to seek nor to wish for 
death. Life must have happiness and use for you 
yet.” 

She turned upon him passionately. 

“It is easy for you to blame me,” she cried. ‘ You 
do not know what youare talkingabout. The young 
cannot understand. They think that new affections 
and hopes spring up in our hearts, as the flowers 
spring up in the earth year after year. Young man, 
one year is like a life and it has one spring only. All 
that I had on the earth went down in that storm, 
and my life has been a void ever since. I had been 
alone for years, but had lived on the thought of my 
boy coming back to me. I counted months and days, 
and tried to make my poor little place look pleasant 
for him to see. I worked early and late, and saved 
and denied myself, to get something against his com- 
ing, and he came almost within reach of my arms 
and perished. That was five years ago, but it seems 
like yesterday, for nothing has happened since to 
come between. All is a blank. And now I stand 
here desolate.” 

The strong hands led, almost lifted her, to her 
chair again and seated her there, and her strange 
visitor stood beside her with his hand resting on her 
head, a trembling hand now that falteringly smooth- 
ed her gray hair. Some way the touch soothed her. 
Her excitement sank under its strength and kind- 
ness. His voice was very low when he spoke again. 

“Are you eure that your son was on board that 
ship?” 

**O yes, sure. He did not write to me, but I heard 
from others that he was coming. He wanted to sur- 
prise me, but the captain wrote to his wife and she 
told me. She thought that [could not have borne 
such a surprise, and I do not know as 1 could. [had 
been ill, and was weak. These men do not know 
how weak we are, nor how near we come to dying 
sometimes, and yet live.”’ 

“* Perhaps he changed his mind at the last minute, 
and took another ship?” said the sailor. 

“What! and left his mother for tive years longer, 
when he knew she would be expecting him? He had 
already been gone ten years. Fifteen years is a weary 
time.” 

He removed his hand from her head and went and 
sat down again with his head bowed forward on his 
hands. 

“Did this young friend of yours go home?” she 
asked, after a silence. 

“Yes, he went home.” 

“ Did he find his mother alive?” 

“ Yes, she is alive.” 

She struggled to regain her composure. This was 
scarcely the way to entertain a stranger. 

“You must have seen wonderful sights in your 
travels? I used to think I would like to go about the 
world and visit places I had read of. That was when 

I was young.” 

He raised his head and entered into her changed 
mood eagerly. 

“Yes, my business has been mostly in the Med- 
iterranean, and to the East Indies. I went in Eng- 
lish ships entirely. Twice we came to South 
America.” 

She listened, at first politely, after a while with 
glowing interest while he told of foreign couutries, 
and of adventures by sea and land, and while he 
talked the hours waned. 

“See the time!” she said, pointing to the clock. 

“Jt is nearly eleven. 1 must not keep you up all 

night. Your room is just at the head of these stairs.” 

She drew the stand at her elbow forward, and took 
out her glasses, then hesitated: 

“I always read in the Bible night and morning,” 
she said. ‘‘My eyes are dim, and yoursare young. 

Perhaps you will read for me.” - 

He took his chair across to her side and opening 
the Bible read the story of the Nativity, read in so 
solemn and expressive a manner that the widow 
seemed to hear the chapter now for the first time. 

‘ Jt is almost time for Christ to be born,” be said, 
closing the book. “I have a fancy for watching the 











Christmas in. I wish you would let me eit here all 
night instead of going to bed. I could not sleep.” 


I will bring you a pillow and blanket.” 


lounge which he had drawn before the fire. 
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She went to bring them, well-pleased to have some 
one to serve and pet, and arranged them on the long 





“* Now be sure you keep a good fire, for this room 
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“Yes, but here is wood in the box.” 
“We will keep that for morning,” he said, going 
ut, and presently returned with his arms full. 
Some persons have the faculty for making fires, 
nd this man was one of them. He Jaid every stick 
1 its place with a nice care, raked out the large 
.lowing coals, and put a little heap of them half-way 
pon the generous pile. Then he sat leaning for- 
ard and watching for the blaze, not hurrying it in 
1¢ least, apparently as much at ease and at home 
sthough he had sat in that chimney-corner every 
ight for years. : 


tiny blaze and held it, bright and flickering, then 

ue smoking stick was wrapped in the wavering 

‘.antle, bits of birch flashed, crackled and curled, 

ong tongues of flame darted up through the inter- 

‘ices, died, then woke again, and in a few minutes 

bright pyramid of vivid warmth glowed from top 

» bottom of the old-fashioned fireplace. 

“That is cheerful,” said the stranger, looking up 

t her and smiling. 

He had a pleasant smile but it caught a look of 
vain as it met hers, Indeed, there was something in 
1 er smile more pitiful than in her tears even. 

They drank their tea, then took their seats at op- 
vosite sides of the fire, Mrs. Leslie with a little stand 

olding her Bible and work-basket at her elbow. 

his man drew her eyes more and more. She could 
scarcely look away from him, but did so from deli- 

‘wy, since she thought that her watching made him 

vneasy. More than once when on raising his eyes 

.e had met her earnest gaze, she had seen a sudden 

ved flush the white strip on his forehead. 

“Do I remind youof any one?” heasked at length, 

iddenly. 

“Not of any person ;” she replied, not in the least 
offended at a question which might seem a reproof 

t her scrutiny. “But the captain wrote me that 

vou are a sailor.” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘And he told me that your 
‘on was a sailor, and that you might receive me for 
lis sake.” 

She made no answer, but her eyes dropped, and 
ae sat looking into the fire, but with no light in her 

‘ce. He looked at her a moment then spoke again, 
astily: 

“Yes, I ama sailor, but I think of giving up the 
‘e@ I have done pretty well during the last few 
vears, and can afford to puj somebody else in my 

lip. For it is my ship now since my last voyage. I 
want to stay at home.” 

“* You are right,” she said, earnestly. “A man who 

‘a8 a family should stay with them. All the gold in 
the world will not pay those at home for what they 
~nffer. Do not J know?” 

The last sentence was uttered tremulously, and 

1e thin hands clasped themselves closely on the 
‘neaker’s lap. 

‘* We sometimes forget what those at home suffer,” 

>» said, in the same hasty manner he had shown 
vetore. “A young man full of adventurous spirit 

e8 not remember what he is inflicting on his friends 
‘chen he leaves them for years, perhaps. He only 
‘inks what he will do for them, and while he is 

ing it, forgets that they are growing old, and that 
vhen at last he goes back, they may be beyond his 

olp, or have suffered so much that his help is worth- 
‘ss. But it is hard for him when he does realize, 
‘nat you may be sure. You should not think that 
‘he absent are always cruel.” 

“I do not think so,” she said, sadly. ‘I know 
‘nat we cannot expect the young to stay by us al- 
‘cays. But it is hard to be left.” 

There was a momentary silence, then the sailor 
esumed, while his companion sat with slow tears 

‘opping down her face. 

“Thad a young man on board my ship who ran 
‘way from home. He was not very happy there, on 

‘count of his father, I fancy, and took life in his 
‘wn hands. He must have known that his going so 

ould trouble his mother, but he never realized that 
‘he would suffer, or what she would suffer. He never 

reamed of the days and nights of watching and 
nxiety which she would pass. If he had, he would 
‘ave died sooner than go. He stayed away years 
vithout even writing to her, telling himself that 
hen he was a rich man he would go back and make 
ar proud ofhim. He did not think but he should 
‘nd her just ‘as he left her, with a good home, and 
‘riends about her. He did not think that she might 
!e alone and needing him. He was cruel! He was 
‘illanously cruel! But he did not know it. hat 
should win some forgiveness for him. Could you have 
orgiven such a son?” 

The sailor spoke at the last with sudden vehemence, 
‘aising his head from his hand as he ended, and 
‘ooking at his companion. 

She was wringing her hands and the slow tears 
were falling heavily. 

“T could easily have forgiven him his mistake,” 
ve said, faintly. ‘‘My poor Jamie went just so, 
‘nd I know he never dreamed that he was breaking 
‘is mother’s heart. He wasn’t very happy at home. 
(is father was—God forgive him! he’s dead now, 
‘ut he was intemperate, and my poor boy was high- 
virited, and couldn’t get along with it. Iam sure 
e meant to come back to me, and would if he had 
vod.” 

‘*He died, then?” said the sailor. 

The widow bowed her head and for a moment did 
otspeak. Then she said: 

“The ship and all in it went down in sight of land. 

here was a terrible storm, and she ran on the rocks 

itside here, and they all perished before our eyes. 

God! O God!” 
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Her voice had risen while she was speaking, and it 
ended in a wild cry as she started up and began to 
pace across the floor. Her self-control was gone, and 
again the awful agony of that sight swept over her. 

**T stood on the shore and saw it, and it seemed to 
me that God had shut himself up in heaven, and for- 
gotten the earth. The waves and the winds dashed 
over them, and we could hear them crying out, but 
could not reach them. My boy was there, and he 
perished before my eyes. I would have thrown my- 
self into the sea, but they held me back. Why did I 
let them! 1 had better have died! I wish I were 
dead!” 

Wild sobs broke up her words, not the facile pas- 
sion of youth, that leaves a sense of languid relief, 
but the wearing agony of age that racks and breaks 
the failing energy. 

The sailor had risen, and laid his strong hand on 
her arm. 

“‘ Where is your trust in God?” he said, in a voice 
that was almost harsh, as pain and tenderness some- 
times will be, when they fear to show themeelves too 
plainly. ‘ You have no right to seek nor to wish for 
death. Life must have happiness and use for you 
yet.” 

She turned upon him passionately. 

“ It is easy for you to blame me,” she cried. ‘ You 
do not know what youare talkingabout. The young 
cannot understand. They think that new affections 
and hopes spring up in our hearts, as the flowers 
spring up in the earth year after year. Young man, 
one year is like a life and it has one spring only. All 
that I had on the earth went down in that storm, 
and my life has been a void ever since. I had been 
alone for: years, but had lived on the thought of my 
boy coming back to me. I counted months and days, 
and tried to make my poor little place look pleasant 
for him to see. I worked early and late, and saved 
and denied myself, to get something against his com- 
ing, and he came almost within reach of my arms 
and perished. That was five years ago, but it seems 
like yesterday, for nothing has happened since to 
come between. All is a blank. And now I stand 
here desolate.” 

The strong hands led, almost lifted her, to her 
chair again and seated her there, and her strange 
visitor stood beside ker with his hand restirig on her 
head, a trembling hand now that falteringly smooth- 
ed her gray hair. Some way the touch soothed her. 
Her excitement sank under its strength and kind- 
ness. His voice was very low when he spoke again. 

“Are you sure that your son was on board that 
ship?” 

‘*O yes, sure. He did not write to me, but I heard 
from others that he was coming. He wanted to sur- 
prise me, but the captain wrote to his wife and she 
told me. She thought that [could not have borne 
such a surprise, and I do not know as 1 could. [ had 
been ill, and was weak. These men do not know 
how weak we are, nor how near we come to dying 
sometimes, and yet live.’’ 

“‘ Perhaps he changed his mind at the last minute, 
and took another ship?” said the sailor. 

“ What! and left his mother for tive years longer, 
when he knew she would be expecting him? He had 
already been gone ten years. Fifteen years is a weary 
time.” 

He removed his hand from her head and went and 
sat down again with his head bowed forward on his 
hands. 

“Did this young friend of yours go home?” she 
asked, after a silence. 

“Yes, he went home.” 

“ Did he find his mother alive?” 

“ Yes, she is alive.” 

She struggled to regain her composure. This was 
scarcely the way to entertain a stranger. 

“You must have seen wonderful sights in your 
travels? I used to think I would like to go about the 
world and visit places I had read of. That was when 
I was young.” 

He raised his head and entered into her changed 
mood eagerly. 

“Yes, my business has been mostly in the Med- 
iterranean, and to the East Indies. I went in Eng- 
lish ships entirely. Twice we came to South 
America.” 

She listened, at first politely, after a while with 
glowing interest while he told of foreign countries, 
and of adventures by sea and land, and while he 
talked the hours waned. 

“See the time!” she said, pointing to the clock. 
“Jt is nearly eleven. 1 must not keep you up all 
night. Your room is just at the head of these stairs.” 

She drew the stand at her elbow forward, and took 
out her glasses, then hesitated: 

“T always read in the Bible night and morning,” 
she said. ‘‘My eyes are dim, and yoursare young. 
Perhaps you will read for me.” - 

He took his chair across to her side and opening 
the Bible read the story of the Nativity, read in so 
solemn and expressive a manner that the widow 
seemed to hear the chapter now for the first time. 

“It is almost time for Christ to be born,” he said, 
closing the book. ‘I have a fancy for watching the 
Christmas in. I wish you would let me sit here all 
night instead of going to bed. I could not sleep.” 


“You shall do as you please,” she said, smiling 
indulgently; for her heart went out to this singular 
visitor of hers. ‘You can draw up this lounge~ 
there! Now if you want to lie down here you can. 
I will bring youa pillow and blanket.” 

She went to bring them, well-pleased to have some 
one to serve and pet, and arranged them on the long 
lounge which he had drawn before the fire. 

‘* Now be sure you keep a good fire, for this room 


is very cold when the fire is down, and you might 
get a chill.” 

She moved about arranging things for his comfort, 
while he stood and watched her with tears gathering 
in his eyes in spite of himself. Then she held out 
her hand to him. 

“ Good-night, now. I hope you will sleep. And 
when you are ready to get up, knock on this door. 
You shall have your breakfast whenever you want it.” 
Her good-night became an earnest gaze, that grew 
dim presently, and her hand that had just touched 
his, dwelt on it heavily. 

“T cannot help it!” she said, tremulously, in a faint 
voice. ‘It is poor entertainment for you, sir, to 
listen to my troubles, but I couldn’t help thinking 
that my Jamie would have been about your age if he 
had lived, and there is something in your eyes like 
his. You remind me of my poor boy.” 

She said this in a tone so pitiful, so broken with 
tremulous weeping, so appealing, that the strong 
man could restrain himself no longer. He put both 
hands on her shoulders,and looked down into her face. 
“ Omy little mother! don’t you know me?” 

The eyes never stirred from his, and she trembled 
all over. He almost carried her to the lounge, and 
seated himself beside her. 

“JT was not in that ship, mother. I changed my 
mind at the last minute. But all 1 had was in it, 
and the loss of that kept me away longer. Wont 
you say you are glad to see me, mother? I will 
never leave you again.” 

Without a word or a sigh, she melted forward into 
his arms. Joy does not kill, and sometimes it cures 
where grief has almost killed. Butshe was almost 
wild with incredulous delight. Over and over again, 
he had to tell the story of his years of wandering, 
and all the while she watched every change of his 
face, learning to find her venturesome boy in this 
stalwart man. 

The night waned while they talked there, and the 
faint glow of aclear dawn came up over the sea. 

“ You must lie down and rest, mother,” said the 
son. “Lie here on the lounge where I can watch 
you. I know you don’t want to go away alone.” 

She lay down exhausted with happiness and slept 
sweetly, watched over by a love which she had never 
hoped to find on earth. The joyful Christmas sun 
was high in the heavens when she awoke, and a little 
figure was toiling up the hill throngh the drifts to- 
ward the house. Her first glance was one of wild 
searching, then it gladdened and she drew down his 
head for a kiss as he sat close by her. 

“*My son was dead and is alive again; he was lost 
and is found!” she whispered. ‘ Thank God!” 

“And now, little mother,” he said, smiling, ‘I am 
hungry. And I wish you a merry Christmas. See, 
I have got breakfast ready for you.” 

Sure enough it wasall ready. He placed her chair 
and led her to it, with playful boasts of his skill as a 
cook. As they sat some one tried the door, and find- 
ing it locked, gave a slight knock. Mrs. Leslie went 
to open it, and to her surprise found her young com- 
panion, Minnie Leighton. 

“Why, Minnie—” she began. 

“TY couldn’t stay and leave you all alone,” she said, 
almost crying. “I hardly slept-a wink all night 
thinking of it. If you wont go down home with me, 
I shall stay here with you. We have got a nice—” 

Something in the widow’s face stopped her. 

*¢ What has happened?” she asked. 

The happy mother led her into the room she had left. 

“ You dear child, who do you think that this is?” 


round cheeks and drying the tears that hung there. 


mother, leaning on her son’s shoulder, while he look- 
ed with smiling eyes at this vision of a lovely girl. 

Minnie caught her breath and grew pale. 

“Is this Jamie?” 

* Yes, it is Jamie. He was not lost. Jamie, she 
you many a time.” 

“Yes, [am Jamie!” he said, smiling on her. 


threw her arms around his neck and kissed him, 
hen drew back blushing. 
I think it was not the last time Minnie Leighton 


new home. 


CONTRA: ~3 OF PARISIAN LIFE. 





children, attired in decent mourning, 


pressed. 














tribute to the dead which occupies the early day. 


The girl looked from one to the other, her tender 
brown eyes dilating, a deep crimson burning ox her 


“This is my Christmas present, Minnie!” said the 


has heard me tell of you, and has cried with me about 


“Tam so glad!” cried the girl; and in her joy she 


kissed the young sailor; and doubt if a mother’s 
love was all the love the returned one found in his 


Paris is a city of curious contrasts. From an early 
hour this morning long files of men, women and | 
have been 
wending their way to the various cemeteries, bearing 
garlands of immortelles, bunches of white roses, vio- 
lets, and other autumnal flowers, which are reverent- 
ly laid on the gravesof departed relatives and friends. 
The custom is a graceful and touching one, and it is 
impossible to witness it without being deeply im- | 
But I must confess that, on leaving the 
great metropolis at Montmartre or Pere la Chaise, 
the touching impression left on my mind by the 
solemn and reverent appearance of the mourners is 
somewhat impaired when we see them proceed in | whom we have known long and favorably as possess- 
perfect shoais to the wine shops, restaurants, and 
dining places, indulging to repletion in fricassed rab- 
bit, and drowning their sad recollections in what the 
perfidi caupones of the suburbs liberally supply as 
wine—vin blew it is traditionally called, and very blue | date will conform to all the rules and regulations 
it must make those that drink it. The contrast is in- | provided for the good government of the institution; 
expressibly shocking, and leads one to question if; for once admitted into our family, it must be recol- | was properly provided for: without it, she would 
there be anything more than custom in the touching | lected that the connection will be life-long. It is in- | have starved, as her husband’s property would have 
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ST. JOHN’S LODGE. 

The one hundred and thirty-second annual com- 
munication of St. John’s Lodge was holden at Free- 
mason’s Hall, on the evening of the 4th of December. 
It was a members’ meeting, and about two hundred 
brethren were present. After the transaction of some 
important business, the lodge proceeded to ballot for 
officers for the ensuing year, and elected the following 
named brethren: 

Wm. H. Kent, W. M.; James B. Pickett, S. W.; 
Lyman B. Merton, J. W.; Edward A. White, Treas- 
urer; Solon Thornton, Secretary. 

The Master made the following appointments: 

James Mills, S. D.; W. A. Weodbury, J. D.; Chs. 
G. Jackman, Marshal; Rev. E. M. P. Wells, Chaplain; 
Jas. M. Riley, S. Steward; J. W. Allen, J. Steward; 
Ths. R. Jacobs, J. Sentinel; Wm. D. Martin, Organist; 
L. L. Tarbell, Tyler. : 

The past master, Theodore H. Emmons, who had 
served in the East but one year, peremptorily de- 
clined a second term, on the ground that all in the 
lodge, who desired to work, should have a chance at 
the honors. His reasons have the novelty of being 
singular, even if they are not just. He will not find 
many brethren to agree with him. When a master is 
capable, courteous and just, two years is not too long 
a term of office. 

Brother L. L. Tarbell, the superintendent of Free- 
mason’s Hall, provided supper for the lodge. It was 
one of Tarbell’s best. He left nothing to be desired. 
His tables were covered with all the delicacies of the 
season, the dishes were arranged with that nicety 
and effect that only born caterers can hope to com- 
mand. 

Some very happy speeches were made at the tables 
by Grand Master Parkman, Past Masters Wyzeman 
Marshall, James A. Fox, Theo. H. Emmons, and L. 
L. Tarbell, and Curtis Guild and Wm. H. Thomes. 
St. John’s Lodge now numbers 316 members. 





A WORD OF ADVICE. 

Freemasonry is an institution founded upon the 
divine injunction, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, and thy neighbor as thyself,"*having for its sole 
object the good of our fellow-men, and the improve- 
ment of the human race. This institution has been 
handed down to us through successive generations, 
and is, in its practical operations, the same now it 
was in ages long past. The good and true only can 
be members of this institution. Associated together 
by acommon sympathy for the welfare of our brethren, 
it forms a nucleus around which the unfortunate and 
destitute of the brotherhood may with confidence 
gather, assured that their wants will be supplied by 
those with whom they are linked by the strong chain 
of fraternity. The brotherhood constitutes one family. 
Its members are found in every nation. Brothers by 
a common nature, and by affiliation, the interests 
that bind them together are enduring. United by the 
sacred tie of universal faith, love to God and love to 
man forms the centre of union. Within this family 
circle the voice of discord dare not enter. Materials 
offensive or defensive cannot be admitted. Although 
scattered in every country and in every clime, the 
chain of brotherhood is unbroken. With the divisions 
of the human family, Freemasonry has nothing to do. 
It has but one creed and one object. This object and 
this creed,all just and impartial men concur in, as be- 
ing the true essentials to man’s happiness. With this 
brotherhood the virtuous and upright, wherever 
found, may be connected. 

It is true that Freemasonry reserves to herself the 
right to say who shall or who shall not be united in 
her fraternal relationship. She does not feel disposed 
to admit those, whatever may be their rank or station 
in the social world, who would disturb the peace and 
quiet of her family circle. When once admitted, they 
are our brothers; for the masonic relationship once 
made, cannot be severed. In weal or woe, in joy or 
in sorrow, the initiated and accepted remain united 
with us in the bonds of fraternity. Should any prove 
unworthy of the connection, should any violate du- 
ties which they have obligated themselves to perform, 
or violate the laws of God or man, we can but deprive 
them of the enjoyments of the brotherhood, and deny 
them its rights, privileges and benefits. We cannot 
take away from them that which they have already 
received, or the enjoyment to be derived from a 
knowledge of the mysteries of the institution, which 
were imparted to them. They may continue unwor- 
| thy brothers, and not entitled to our confidence; we 
may suspend them or expel them; they are our 
brethren still, although we may refuse to acknowl- 
edge them. The relationship continues through life. 
How necessary, therefore, to obey that wise injunc- 
tion, “‘ guard well the outer door.” Let none enter 
| but the good and true. Let only those be admitted 


in the exercise of the privileges which we enjoy, in 
making ourselves fully acquainted with the habits, 
the disposition, and everything pertaining to a full 
knowledge of the character of him who is to be our 
brother. The wisdom of the regulation requiring a 
unanimous ballot, must be apparent; and every 
brother in the exercise of that duty which is his right, 
and which he should at all times exercise, should do 
80 with a perfect knowledge of his own, whether in 
favor or against the applicant. A lodge is only a 
branch of our widely extended family, and an unwor- 
thy candidate initiated into our mysteries, is an act 
of injustice to every other lodge, and a wrong done to 
each individual brother. 

We say, therefore, brethren, be careful whom you 
admit to fellowship. Let the investigating committees 
do their duty. Let each individual member of the 
lodge do his duty, and be fully satisfied in his own 
mind before he deposits his ballot. Let each brother 
be careful, and recommend none but those whom he 
conscientiously believes will prove true and faithful 
brethren. It is only by a faithful discharge of our 
duties, that we will be enabled to transmit our excel- 
lent institution to those who are to come after us, as 
pure and unimpaired as we ourselves have received 
it. 





THE ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 


Thou Father of the fatherless, 
Pity the orphan’s woes; 

Here shall the child of sorrow find 
A place of calm repose. 


What friend have I in heaven or earth? 
What friend to trust but thee ? 

My father's dead, my mother’s dead— 
My God, remember me! 


Thy gracious promise now fulfil, 
And bid my troubles cease; 

In thee the fatherless shall find 
Both mercy, grace, and peace. 


I've not a secret care or pain, 
But he that secret knows: 
Then, Father of the fatherless, 

Pity the orphan's woes! 





RECOGNIZING THE GRAND LODGE OF WEST VIk- 
GINIA.—At the annual session of the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of Ohio, in Columbus, a resolution was unan- 
imously adopted, recognizing the Grand Lodge of 
West Virginia. The discussion, though animated, 
was fraternal, and resulted in the adoption of the 
resolution by a decisive majority. 





ECCENTRIC ENGLISH WILLS. 

A testator, after having stated at great length in 
his will the number of obligations he was under, be- 
queathed to his b ten th i—here the 
leaf turned over, and the legatee turning to the » her 
side found the legacy was ten thousand than!.s. A 
testator, who evidently intended to thwart his rela- 
tions, and be a benefactor to the lawyers, gave to cer- 
tain persons “as many acres of land as shal? be found 
equal to the area enclosed by the track of the centre 
of oscillation of the earth in a revolution round the 
sun, supposing the mean distance of the sun twenty- 
one thousand six hundred semi-diameters of the earth 
from it.” An uncle left im his will eleven silver 
spoons to his nephew, adding: “If I have not left 
him the dozen, he knows the reason.” The fact was, 
the nephew had some little time before stolen the 
twelfth spoon from his relative. S.r Joseph Jekyll 
left his fortune to pay off the national debt. When 
Lord Mansfield heard of this, he said: “Sir Joseph 
was a very good man and a good lawyer, but his be- 
quest was a very fvolish one; he might as well have 
attempted to stop the middle arch of Blackfriars 
Bridge with his full. bottomed wig!” Lord Pembroke 
gave ‘‘nothing to Lord Say, which legacy I give him 
because I know he will bestow it on the poor;” and 
then, after giving other equally peculiar legacies, he 
finished with ‘Item, I give up the ghost.” Dean 
Swift’s character was exemplified in his will. Among 
other things, he bequeathed to Mr. John Grattan of 
Clonmethan a silver box, *‘ in which I desire the said 
John to keep the tobacco he usually cheweth called 
pig-tail.’ The celebrated Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, left Pitt ten thousand pounds for ‘‘ the noble 
defence he had made for tne support of the laws of 
England, and to prevent the ruin of his country.” 
Bacon left a will appointing six executors, but no 
property except his name and memory, which he be- 
queathed to “men’s charitable speeches, to foreign 
nations, and the next ages.” Lord Clarendon had 
nothing to leave his daughters but his executors’ 
kindness; and Lord Nelson left neither a will of real 
nor personal estate behind him, though he bequeathed 
his adopted daughter to the beneficence of his country. 

In cases of emergency, there is sometimes no time 
to call in a solicitor, so you must either make your 
own will or die intestate. Some time ago, a gentle- 
man went out shooting, and in getting over a hedge, 
the contents of the gun were lodged in his body. A 
friend and a g keeper i liately ran to his as- 
sistance, but the unfortunate man found he was sink- 
ing fast, and had but a few minutes to live. He asked 


fart, 











stability and firmness, of goodness and truth. 
Let us be fully satisfied, before allowing any one to 
eonnect himself with our fraternity, that the candi- 





dispensable, indeed, that we should use much caution 


ing the requisite qualifications of head and heart, of | 


for a pencil and paper, and his friend bringing out his 
pocket-book, the wounded man wrote on one of the 
blank leaves: ‘My will—I leave all to Peggy.” He 
then signed it, and the friend and gamekeeper did the 
same, and a few minutes afterwards the poor fellow 
died with his wife’s name on his lips. By this will, 
| which was perfectly valid, the wife whom he loved 


| gone to his heir-at-law, who was a reprobate cousin. 
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CHRISTMAS SONG. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 
Loudly ring the merry bells, 

In the morning's frosty air; 
Sweet the news their music tells, 
As softly o'er the earth it swells: 

* Let the Christmas feast prepare !’ 


Bless we all that happy morn 

Afar in eastern land of old; 
While the shepherds watched for dawn, 
Of the promised Saviour born, 

Flying hosts of angels told. 


In spite of prophet and of sage, 
The penal flood and Zion's flame, 
Sinned the dark, despairing age, 
Sport of superstition’s rage, 
Till the pitying Saviour came. 


Now we keep the Christmas feast, 
Mindful of that greatest boon; 

Our hearts with charity increased, 

We spread our gifts from great to least, 
And raise the grateful tune. 


Hear the music floating by! 
Holy angels come again. 
Join we all the angels’ ery: 

“Glory be to God on high, 
Peace, good will to men!"’ 


+ > 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A SNOWY CHRISTMAS EVE. 





BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 

HERESE GRAHAME entered 
the sitting-room where sat her 
mother, sewing by the fading 
light of the short day. The 
room was a pleasant one, in a 
comfortable house on the main 
street of the village. The front 
windows looked out upon the 
small green, at the back of 
which stood the little gothic 
church. The green was now 
brown, and the trees on it leaf- 
less. Through their creaking 
branches shone the lurid glare 
of a cloudy sunset, a sullen 
glow among piles of stormy 
looking clouds, and sometimes 
the wind rushed through the valle y, careering down 
the hillsides. 

Mrs. Grahame looked up, and saw her daughter in 
cloak and furred hood. 

“Why do you go out to-night, Therese?” she said, 
folding her work. 

The dull red glare of the west fell over the figure 
of Therese—a slight figure, a dark face, kind, ear- 
nest, passionate and yet subdued. A face to believe 
in, for the eyes were brown, and true, and sympa- 
thetic. Therese might have been twenty-five, per- 
haps younger. 

“T came in to ask you if you had any errand at the 
store. You know I shall go by there.” 

“Then you are going to Mr. Reed’s? I had for- 
gotten you were invited there. No, I have no 
errand.” 

Mrs. Grahame looked out of the window again, 
while Therese drew on her gloves. 

“Tt will surely storm to-night,” she said, “you 
ought not to go.” 

** But it’s Christmas eve, you know, mother, and 
Grace expects me to come,” replied the girl. 

** You will stay over to-morrow, then, I suppose.” 

“Yes; you know Mr. Reed’s family think a great 
deal of Christmas. Good-by.” She took up her muff, 
and went towards the door. 
don’t worry about me.”’ 








and she walked rapidly up the narrow country road. 
The red was already nearly faded from the sky, and 
the gray of the heavens became thicker and darker. 
The road was icy, and several boys were out with 
their sleds. Theirlaughter and shouts rang gayly on 
the frost-filled air. 
A little black-eyed fellow came toiling rapidly up 
the hill, upon whose brow Therese stood for a mo- 
ment watching the swift gliding sleds. 
his sled close up to her side, and jumped on, saying: 
* Please give me a push, Miss Grahame.” 
Therese stooped, and put her hands on his shoul- 
ders, sending him with force speeding away down 
the hill. She followed, walking rapidly as she could. 
*T am going to stop at your house, Ed,” she said, 
asshe reached his side again. ‘‘ Come up with me, 
and tell me how is George.” 
“He will be real glad to see you,” said the little 
fellow, walking by her side. ‘‘ His back’s been pretty 
bad to-day.” 
**T hope it’ll be better Christmas day,”’ she said. 
“Tt would be a good Christmas present if ’twould, 
wouldn’t it?” asked Ed, looking up eagerly. 
“The very best,” said Therese, earnestly. 
“The very best would be for it to get well,” said 
the boy, sadly. 
“And that may never be,” softly spoke Therese, 
taking the boy’s hand, and continuing her walk with 
it in her own. 
They turned in at a narrow path that led up toa 
small brown house almost surrounded by leafless 
lilac bushes. 


**T am a good walker— 


A moment after, the garden gate shut behind her, 
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poverty, and thrift, and independence of its in- 
dwellers, 

Therese and the boy entered the little kitchen. 
There was no one there but a young man of eighteen 
or nineteen, who half lay back in a large lounging- 
chair, which appeared more costly than anything 
else in the room; indeed it had been a gift of Therese 
several years ago, when George Barton had met with 
the accident which had injured his back, and disabled 
him for life. 

George raised his head, and looked with delighted 
eyes at his visitor. And the eyes of Therese lingered 
with a sweet love upon that noble, pale face, with its 
large blue eyes, its clustering, abundant hair of beau- 
tiful auburn, its pure forehead and mouth. 

Therese came to his side, and gave her hand, which 
he clasped in both his own. A moisture gathered 
for an instant in the eyes of Therese—she bent her 
head, and touched his forehead with her lips. 

“T cannot tell you how glad I am that you came,” 
he said, as she sat down on a low seat by him. His 
hand rested on her shoulder, his glance was filled 
with that rare, disinterested affection which there 
was between the two—a friendship which no other 
love would ever in the least disturb. 

“T could not come to-morrow, so I came to-night,” 
she responded. ‘I am on my way to Mr. Reed’s to 
spend Christmas.” 

“Is there going to be a gay time up at the Hall?” 
asked George. 

‘‘No—not very. Several friends are coming from 
Boston. You know their English blood makes them 
‘keep’ Christmas rather more extensively than we 
Yankees do.” 

“It’s a pity Marmaduke is not at home,” said 
George, in a musing tone. 

Did he notice the pink flush that for an instant 
spread over the face of hiscompanion? But Therese 
said, in her usual tone: 

“You have missed him since he has been gone, 
haven’t you, George?” 

“Very much. He used to come in almost every 
day. And you, Therese, have you not cared that he 
is gone?” 

George’s glance was clear and penetrating; Therese 
metit for an instant, as she replied: 

*“ He is a pleasant companion; we all miss him.” 
George said no more. He sat a momentin silence, 
thinking of Therese and Marmaduke Reed. Their 
conduct had puzzled him a little. 

“It snows!” cried Ed, rushing in, making a great 
parade of stampimg his feet, though there was hardly 
a particle of snow on them. 

They looked out. White flakes were descending 
softly. For the time, the wind seemed to have fallen 
entirely. 

“TI thought it would come,” said George, looking 
with wistful eyes out of doors. ‘All day I have been 
repeating to myself that exquisite poem of our poet.” 
“ Say it to me, then I will go,” said Therese, rising. 
George leaned his head back in his chair, and look- 
ed up at the girl; their hands were clasped, his fine 
eyes glowed with the beauty of the words he said. 
The almost pathetic music of his voice, and his per- 
fect intonation, made his words almost a song: 


** Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft. and slow 
Descends the snow. 


** Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


“ This is a poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field."’ 


those one sees in New England, showing at once the | went on, passing the houses with their lights twink- 


“Tt is beautiful,” murmured Therese, laying her 
hand on the rich hair of the head resting against the 
cushions. “And now I must go, or the full moon 
will scarcely be able to light me through the snow.” 
She opened a package she had brought. 
“See, I have brought you ‘ Pippa Passes,’ enjoy it 
to-morrow.” 
She laid the book on his knee, and turned to go. 


He pushed 


He called to her, and she turned back with a smile, 
saying: 
**T do not allow thanks.” 


“And I cannot speak them,” he said, with flushed 
face, turning over the leaves. “ But I wanted to tell 
you to go to the Hall by the old road.” 

“Why? Isn’t the new one nearer?” 

“A trifle, perhaps. But please gratify me by going 
the old way, will you?” 

“It will not make much difference to me; yes, I 
will go that way. Is there any substantial reason 
for your wishing me to do so?” 

“None; only ever since you said you were going 
to Mr. Reed’s, I wanted you to go that way. One of 
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ling through the dimness, and making a ray of light 
through the snow. 
She was thinking of George’s request. She was not 
much surprised that he should give no reason for it, 
for she had known of his saying such things before. 
Indeed, it was thought by some in the village that 
George possessed a strange kind of intuition, that en- 
abled him to see things not revealed to all eyes. It 
was true, but unexplainable, that the delicate organ- 
ization of the boy was susceptible to impressions 80 
powertul that he could not shake them off. It was 
as much a mystery to him why he wished so earnest- 
ly that Therese would go that way, as it was to 
her, 
Therese turned into the old road, smiling a little to. 
herself, as she did so, a smile which George would 
liked to have seen, for it was full of a kind memory of 
the interview they had just enjoyed. 
The road was hilly, and wound through fields al- 
ready covered with snow. There were but one or 
two houses on the road, and those she had soon pass- 
ed. She met a heavy ox-team, its driver hurrying on 
the slow-footed animals. The man nodded a kindly 
good evening to her, then she met no more carriages, 
and the wood-cutters in the wood near by all seemed 
to have gone home. The road appeared deserted. 
Therese never thought of being afraid. She was ac- 
customed to walking up to the Hall—as her friend 
Grace’s home was called—on winter evenings. The 
little town was too quiet and retired for her to fear 
anything. 
She was half way to her destination, going round a 
curve in the road, when she saw coming toward her, 
close by her, or she would not have seen him, a large 
black dog. He galloped directly up to her, and stop- 
ped, pushing against her, and whining as though to 
urge her to follow him. 
The dog was a stranger to Therese, but her heart 
instantly warmed towards him; there is something 
so sympathetic about a dog whose nature gleams so 
kindly in his eyes, and Therese liked the touch of his 
head against her hand. 
It was evident that he wished her to follow him in 
the same way she was going. Therese began to feel 
interested and anxious as to what should be when 
the dog reached his destination. She followed him a 
quarter of a mile, then the dog bounded forward with 
a joyful half-bark, and paused a few yards away, by 
the side of the road. With a quicker beating heart, 
Therese followed him, 
Twoor three trees by the roadside made the gloom 
still deeper where the dog had stopped. Therese 
came nearer, and saw a horse standing there. At 
tirst she saw nothing more, and wondered that the 
dog should have seemed so anxious, but the instant 
after, at the further side of the horse, where the dog 
stood, Therese saw a figure move; she thought it to 
be a man raising himself slowly on his elbow. She 
went to him, for he appeared to be helpless. 
** Be quiet, Rover,” said the man, as Rover was 
inclined to be too jubilant over his success. 
Rover stepped back alittle. The pulses of Therese 
throbbed with suffocating tumultuousness at sound 
of that voice. It was three years since she had heard 
it, but its cadences lingered with power in her mem- 
ory. With a violent ettort, she controlled herself in- 
to apparent calmness. Her voice was cold and con- 
strained, as she said: 
*Can I do anything to help you, sir?” 
She could hardly recognize her own tones, and she 
hardly expected him to do so, yet she was conscious 
that some sort of an emotion suddenly came over 
him. Aftera moment’s silence, he said: 
“T am hurt—sorely wounded; for God’s sake, 
Therese, do not kill nie with such a tone as that!” 
The hands of Therese clasped tightly together 
Pride, and years of schooling, sustained her in the 
appearance of something like composure. 
“Tell me in what way I can help you, Captain 
Reed,” she said. ‘Are you suffering much?” 
It was hard to subdue the tremor in her voice, yet 
she did it so well, that to her listener, her words 
sounded only kindly solicitous, and they made still 
stronger the sudden despair in his heart. 
“1 think if I could get on my horse again, I might 
be able to let him walk home with me. I have been 
wounded in my right side; it had partially healed, so 
that I thought I might ride horseback from the depot, 
for there was no other conveyance, and I was very 
anxious to get home. 
opened my wound. Just here he shied a little, and 
jumped at something; I was so weak and faint that 
1 could not keep my seat, and fell off. It’sabout half 
an hour ago, and Rover had been very anxious about 
me.” 


ed with dangerous force to the girl’s heart. 


him to an upright position. 


hand, and pulled hard upon it. 


net fragile.” 





my notions,” he concluded, smiling faintly. 


rapidly out of sight of the cottage. It was not dark, 
but objects were soon shut out of sight. The moon 
was,behind the clouds, but its light was very percep- 
tible, and it made the snow seem more fairy-like than 
ever. 

It was yet very early in the evening, for the short 











It was a trim little place, like many of 


Therese wrapped her cloak tightly about her, and 


Ai last he stood, and leaned against his horse. 


| he was. 


“You cannot get one in less than a mile from 
| here,” he said; ‘I would rather try to get on than 
Are you impatient to leave me, 


| to wait here. 
| Therese?” 


But the motion of the horse re- 


“No; I only wished to do what would be the least 
painful for you,” she replied. 
** Where were you going?” he asked, presently. 
**'To see Grace.” 
‘* Tell me about her,” he said, eagerly, ‘‘ does she 
ever mention her brother?” 
“Yes, often. Either you have not written lately, 
or your letters have gone wrong. It has made them 
anxious.” 
“I expected to have come home much sooner, and 
did not write for that reason, Is there company at 
home?” 
“T believe 80. Your Boston friends.” 
“Tamsorry. Grace will be glad to see me, and 
father—as I to see them.” 
He seemed speaking to his own heart, but his joy 
appeared very much subdued. 
** Will you lead the horse to that stump? I think 
I can mount from there, with your help.” 
She obeyed him, At length they were on the way, 
Rover walking sedately in frunt, occasionally return- 
ing so hear as to be within sight, all grizzled with 
snow. 
The horse walked slowly; its rider sat in silence, 
and Therese was thinking that she knew now why 
George had wanted her to go the old read. 
Ataturn in the road they saw the lights of the 
Hall shining through the storm. Slowly they went 
up the avenue. ‘The hearts of both were strangely 
full of pain—an inexplicable pain, tinged with the 
joy of being once more together. 
At the piazza they stopped; the horse’s tread was 
so muitied with snow that no one heard their ap- 
proach. The house was brilliantly illuminated, 
When Captain Reed had finally alighted, he stood 
leaning against the wall, close to the bright-lighted 
window. Thus sheltered trom the snow, the two 
turned simultaneously to look at each other. 
The blonde face of Captain Reed was pale, so pale 
that it whitened the face of the girl who looked at 
him. 
‘* You have been very ill!’ she cried, in asuppressed 
voice. 
“Not so ill as I have been unhappy,” he said, 
mournfully. 
* Let us go in,” she said, hurriedly, ‘‘ you should 
not stand here now.” 
* Let me be here one moment,” replied Marma- 
duke; ‘in there I shall not see you. O Therese!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, taking her gloved hand, and 
pressing it to his heart. “1 have loved you always; 
shall we never again understand each other?” His 
voice faltered, but he went on. “It was not my 
secret, but another’s which I kept. I can tell you 
now. That girl with whom you saw me, was the 
wife of my cousin Eustace. You know he was a 
rebel—you know how the officers were on his track. 
To shelter his innocent wife, 1 was obliged to prom- 
ise entire secrecy. 1 will explain the whole matter 
to you, now that no harm can come to her. Therese!” 
The hands of Therese were clasped before her face. 
Poignant regret filled her soul, that pride or doubt 
should ever have sullied her love tor the noble man 
beside her. 
He moved still nearer her, bending his head till his 
hurried breath swept across her forehead. 
* Do you forgive me?” he whispered. 
She raised her eyes to the glance of passion bent 
upon her; the look in those beautiful brown eyes 
gave to Marmaduke the tirst sense of intoxicating 
happiness he had known since he last thus louked 
into the heart of Therese. 
Her eyelids fell. 
“Forgive you!” she murmured, with quivering 
lips, ‘*O, Llove you! And all this time, I, too, have 
suffered.” 
Marinaduke pressed his lips to the soft mouth that 
had spoken,—his eyes lit with happiness unspeak- 
able. 
** Now let us g» in,’’ he said, supporting himself on 
her arm. 
The Christmas morning came with a cioudless sky. 
The feathery snow lay over everything—lightly on 
the trees, waiting for the tirst wind to blow it off. 

The ruddy light came through the window by 
which Marmaduke lay. Therese had just come in, 
and stood beside him, his eager eyes were devouring 
her face. 

“The night is over, Therese,” he said, ‘ hence- 
forth nothing shall come between us.” 

And Therese, looking towards the glorious sunrise, 
thanked God for such a Christmas of happiness. 
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SLEEP. 


The young man’s voice was not strong; it appeal- 
She was silent, and he directed her how to assist 


“Let me once get upon my feet, and I shall not be 
quite so helpless,” he said, as he took her offered 


“Do not be afraid of hurting me,” she said, “‘I am 


‘Would it not be better for me to go on and get a 
Therese said good-by, and closed the door, walking | carriage?” asked Therese, as she saw how very weak 


Every time he said her name, his voice thrilled 
daylight does not linger long at Christmas time. | through the sensitive heart of the girl. She was very 


Exercise your body and your mind gently tiil you 
are tired, and no longer; sleep till you are refreshed, 
but no longer; when the bed becomes irksome, get 
up, if circumstances permit; when again Nature calls 
for rest, follow her dictates, and regard not the time 
or hour. In health, custom rules; but when sickness 
takes the helm, nature will not be controlled. In 
good health, seven or eight hours’ sleep is generally 
sufficient; a disposition to lie in bed beyond the usual 
hours generally arises from some derangement of the 
digestive organs. In sickness, if the patient is favor- 
ed with sleep, nothing will so soon renovate and re- 
store strength; when a nurse perceives her patient 
inclined to sleep, let everything give way, no matter 
what time it kappens. A patient should never be 
awakened to take medicine; no melicine can be so 
beneficial as sleep, which is the balin of Gilead of this 
state of being, and comforts both mind and body be- 
yond any other thing. Sieep is sound, sweet and re- 
freshing, according as the alimentary organs are easy, 





| angry with herself that it was so. 


quiet and clean. 
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Che World in Miniature. 
SONNET. 
I loved a maiden once, O, how I used 
To watch the sweet expression of her eyes! 
And many a silent hour I ‘ve sat and mused, 

But ne‘er could throw aside the dark disguise 
That wrapped my spirit round, and say, * L love."' 

‘Twas strange, ‘twas passing strange, and yet I would 
Have given all below, and heaven above. 

To call her mine; but still my tongue refused 
To syllable the gentle thoughts it should, 

That kept one heart in misery to pine— 

Ay, peradventure two! TI wonder oft 

What feelings, lovely Ida, then were thine, 
When I beheld thy dreamy features soft, 

That conjured up a blush, yet warm, on mine, 

Van Amburgh the lion-tamer died of congestion of 
the spleen. During his eventful life he made many 
narrow escapes in coming in contact for the first time 
with wild animals. On one occasion a tiger made a 
most savage attack upon him, tearing him so badly, 
that a portion of his bowels protruded. He tamed 
the animal tinally, and made him a great pet. 

The huge iron framework which is to support the 
tour tiers of boxes of the new opera house in Paris, 
was completed on the 31st of October. There are to 
be neither pillars nor columns to interrupt the view 
in this building. The four tiers, together with the 
stage, are to be supported so as this mass of iron will 
not be visible, and the galleries and boxes will seem 
to be suspended in the air. 

The Richmond Whig expresses the opinion that 
there is undoubtedly a genera! admiration entertain - 
ed for the ‘brave Ulysses” throughout the entire 
South, but at the same time it intimates that there 
are yet many rebels base and vile enough at heart to 
assussinate him, if they could do so without detection. 

At the recent burial of a soldier and a young lady, 
in atown near Paris, the funeral authorities made 
the singular mistake of confounding the two. The 
young lady was interred with military honors, a 
dragoon regiment following her to the grave, while 
the soldier’s coffin was covered with white drapery 
and flowers, as the symbols of virgin purity, and was | 
carried to the grave by four ladies, a whole galaxy of | 
fair damsels escorting the trooper’s remains, and 
chanting funeral hymns. 

A vessel which lately arrived at New York from 
China reports having picked up, about six weeks ago, 
midway between Africa and South America, an 
empty half-barrel, painted with the name “ Vision,” 
and supposed to have belonged to the little brig 
which sailed for Europe eighteen months ago with | 
two men and a dog, and has never since been heard | 
from. 

The London Saturday Review recommends that 
the arrested Fenians should be given a sound whip- | 
ping, stinging, but not injurious, administered once a | 
week for six months.” The Review selects this mode | 
of punishment as something more than nominal and 
less than ferocious. 





The Annapolis Republican tells a story of an old 
Dutchman who sunk a well one hundred and fifty 
feet without striking water, and refused to bore 
further, saying, ‘‘ Me strikes fire befure me strikes | 
water.” 

Wild pigeons are unusually numerous in Kentucky | 
and Tennessee; they darken the air, flying in such 
thick clouds. One paper says they almost broke a | 
bridge down which they alighted upon. That’s a 
whopper! 

At the close of the office of the mayor of Liverpool, 
which occurred about the time of the sailing of the 
last steamer, the mayoress was presented with a 
handsome silver cradle, to commemorate, agreeably 
to an ancient legend of the town, an accession to his 
worship’s family during his mayoralty. 

Mr. Josiah Pierce, Jr., of Portland, went to Russia 
some time ago to put some American ideas into ope- 
ration on the railroads there. He has been quite 
presperous, and has recently been knighted by the 
emperor of Russia, 0 that he now bears the title of 
Sir Josiah Pierce. 

The emperor gives Princess Anne Murat a portion 
of £80,000 on her marriage, and the Duke de Mouchy 
settles £240,000. The marriage was celebrated at the 
Tuileries December 10. 

A cleaned-out gamester at Baden-Baden obtained 
relief from his creditors by the use of a generous re- 
mittance sent him by aconfiding aunt “to aid in 
building a Protestant church in that place.” The 
ruse is published in the papers. 

The appended method is said to be an excellent 
means of destroying rats in a house:—Oil of amber 
and ox-gall mixed in equal parts, added to thin oat- 
meal and flour sufficient to fourm a paste; divide ints 
little balls, and lay in the middle of the apartmernt 
infested. These balls will form an irresistibly attrac 
tive bait for the rats; they will eat them ravenously 
but will immediately be seized with intense thirst 
Several vessels of water must be laid close by, a’ 
which the fats will drink tilf they die on the spot. 

A laborer digging ona city lot in San Francisco 
unearthed an oyster-can full of gold fives, fifties, 
and a number of twenty dollar pieces, amounting i: 
total to near three thousand dollars; whereapon b 
quit and started on a spree. 











The “ Hole-in-the-Wall,” at the Capitol, where fo 
thirty years senators obtained stimulants to carr 
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them through prolonged and stormy sessions, ba 
been completely demolished to make room for th 
improvements in the congressional library. 
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unxious.” 

**] expected to have come home much sooner, and 
lid not write fur that reason, Is there company at 
1ome ?”” 

“I believe so. Your Boston friends.” 

“Tam sorry. Grace will be glad to see me, and 
father—as I to see them.” 

He seemed speaking to his own heart, but his joy 
uppeared very much subdued. 

“ Will you lead the horse to that stump? I think 
[can mount from there, with your help.” 

She obeyed him, At length they were on the way, 
Rover walking sedately in front, occasionally return- 
ing so hear as to be within sight, all grizzled with 
snow, 

The horse walked slowly; its rider sat in silence, 
and Therese was thinking that she knew now why 
George had wanted her to go the old road. 

Ataturn in the road they saw the lights of the 
Hall shining through the storm. Slowly they went 
up the avenue. The hearts of both were strangely 
full of pain—an inexplicable pain, tinged with the 
joy of being once more together, 

At the piazza they stopped; the horse’s tread was 
so muitied with snow that no one heard their ap- 
proach. The house was brilliantly illuminated, 
When Captain Reed had finally alighted, he stood 
leaning against the wall, close to the bright-lighted 
window. Thus sheltered trom the snow, the two 
turned simultanevusly to look at each other. 

The blonde face of Captain Reed was pale, so pale 


‘ that it whitened the face of the girl who looked at 


him. 

** You have been very ill!” she cried, in a suppressed 
voice. 

“Not so ill as I have been unhappy,” he said, 
mournfully. 

* Let us go in,” she said, hurriedly, “you should 


‘ not stand here now.” 


* Let me be here one moment,” replied Marma- 
duke; ‘in there I shall not see you. O Therese!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, taking her gloved hand, and 
pressing it to his heart. ‘1 have loved you always; 
shall we never again understand each other?” His 
voice faltered, but he went on. “It was not my 
secret, but another’s which I kept. I can tell you 


‘now. That girl with whom you saw me, was the 


wife of my cousin Eustace. You know he was a 
rebel—you know how the officers were on his track. 


' To shelter his innocent wite, 1 was obliged to prom- 


ise entire secrecy. 1 willexplain the whole matter 
to you, now that no harm can come to her. Therese!” 
The hands of Therese were clasped before her tace. 


| Poignant regret filled her soul, that pride or doubt 


should ever have sullied her love ivr the noble man 
beside her, 

He moved still nearer her, bending his head till his 
hurried breath swept across her forehead. 

* Do you forgive me?” he whispered. 

She raised her eyes to the glance of passion bent 
upon her; the look in those beautiful brown eyes 
gave to Marmaduke the first sense of intoxicating 
happiness he had known since he last thus louked 
into the heart of Therese. 

Her eyelids fell. 

‘Forgive you!” she murmured, with quivering 
lips, **O, Llove you! And all this time, I, too, have 
suttered.” 

Marinaduke pressed his lips to the soft mouth that 
had spoken,—his eyes lit with happiness unspeak- 
able. 

‘+ Now let us go in,” he said, supporting himself on 
her arm. 

The Christmas morning came with a cloudless sky. 
The feathery snow lay over everything—lightly on 
the trees, waiting for the tirst wind to blow it off. 

The ruddy light came through the window by 
which Marmaduke lay. Therese had just come in, 
and stood beside him, his eager eyes were devouring 
her face. 

‘The night is over, Therese,” he said, ‘‘ hence- 
torth nothing shall come between us.” 

And Therese, looking towards the glorious sunrise, 
thanked God for such a Christmas of happiness. 
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SLEEP. 

Exercise your body and your mind gently till you 
are tired, and no longer; sleep till you are refreshed, 
but no longer; when the bed becomes irksome, get 
up, if circumstances permit; when again Nature calls 
for rest, follow her dictates, and regard not the time 
or hour. In health, custom rules; but when sickness 
takes the helm, nature will not be controlled. In 
good health, seven or eight hours’ sleep is generally 
sufficient; a disposition to lie in bed beyond the usual 
hours generally arises from some derangement of the 
digestive organs. In sickness, if the patient is favor- 
ed with sleep, nothing will so soon renovate and re- 
store strength; when a nurse perceives her patient 
inclined to sleep, let everything give way, no matter 
what time it happens. A patient should never be 
awakened to take medicine; no medicine can be so 
beneficial as sleep, Which is the balin of Gilead of this 
state of being, and comforts both mind and body be- 
yond any other thing. Sieep is sound, sweet and re- 








freshing, according as the alimentary organs are easy, 
quiet and clean. 


a “No; 1 ole: w ‘shed to do what would be the least 
vainfal for you,” she replied. 

‘« Where were you going?” he asked, presently. 

«To see Grace.” 

‘Tell me about her,” he said, eagerly, “does she 
ver mention her brother?” 

“Yes, often. Either you have not written lately, 
r your letters have gone wrong. It has made them 
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Che World in Miniature, 


SONNET. 
I loved a maiden once. O, how I used 

To watch the sweet expression of her eyes! 
And many a silent hour I ‘ve sat and mused, 

But ne’er could throw aside the dark disguise 
That wrapped my spirit round, and say, “I love."’ 

*fwas strange, ‘twas passing strange, and yet I would 
Have given all below, and heaven above. 

To call her mine; but still my tongue refused 
To syllable the gentle thoughts it should, 

That kept one heart in misery to pine— 

Ay, peradventure two! I wonder oft 

What feelings, lovely Ida, then were thine, 
When I beheld thy dreamy features soft, 

That conjured up a blush, yet warm, on mine. 

Van Amburgh the lion-tamer died of congestion of 
the spleen. During his eventful life he made many 
narrow escapes in coming in contact for the first time 
with wild animals. On one occasion a tiger made a 
most savage attack upon him, tearing him so badly, 
that a portion of his bowels protruded. He tamed 
the animal tinally, and made him a great pet. 


The huge iron framework which is to support the 
four tiers of boxes of the new opera house in Paris, 
was completed on the 31st of October. There are to 
be neither pillars nor columns to interrupt the view 
in this building. The four tiers, together with the 
stage, are to be supported so as this mass of iron will 
not be visible, and the galleries and boxes will seem 
to be suspended in the air. 


The Richmond Whig expresses the opinion that 
there is undoubtedly a general admiration entertain- 
ed for the “brave Ulysses” throughout the entire 
South, but at the same time it intimates that there 
are yet many rebels base and vile enough at heart to 
assassinate him, if they could do so without detection. 


At the recent burial of a soldier and a young lady, 
in a town near Paris, the funeral authorities made 
the singular mistake of confounding the two. The 
young lady was interred with military honors, a 
dragoon regiment following her to the grave, while 
the svldier’s coffin was covered with white drapery 
and flowers, as the symbols of virgin purity, and was 
carried to the grave by four ladies, a whole galaxy of 
fair damsels escorting the trooper’s remains, and 
chanting funeral hymns. 

A vessel which lately arrived at New York from 
China reports having picked up, about six weeks ago, 
midway between Africa and South America, an 
empty half-barrel, painted with the name ‘“ Vision,” 
and supposed to have belonged to the little brig 
which sailed for Europe eighteen months ago with 
two men and a dog, and has never since been heard 
from. 


The London Saturday Review recommends that 
the arrested Fenians should be given a sound whip- 
ping, stinging, but not injurious, administered once a 
week for six months.” The Review selects this mode 
of punishment as something more than nominal and 
less than ferocious. 

The Annapolis Republican tells a story of an old 
Dutchman who sunk a well one hundred and fifty 
feet without striking water, and refused to bore 
further, saying, ‘“‘ Me strikes fire befure me strikes 
water.” 

Wild pigeons are unusually numerous in Kentucky 
and Tennessee; they darken the air, flying in such 
thick clouds. One paper says they almost broke a 
bridge down which they alighted upon. That’s a 
whopper! 

At the close of the office of the mayor of Liverpool, 
which occurred about the time of the sailing of the 
last steamer, the mayoress was presented with a 
handsome silver cradle, to commemorate, agreeably 
to an ancient legend of the town, an accession to his 
worship’s family during his mayoralty. 

Mr. Josiah Pierce, Jr., of Portland, went to Russia 
some time ago to put some American ideas into ope- 
ration on the railroads there. He has been quite 
prosperous, and has recently been knighted by the 
emperor of Russia, so that he now bears the title of 
Sir Josiah Pierce. 

The emperor gives Princess Anne Murat a portion 
of £80,000 on her marriage, and the Duke de Mouchy 
settles £240,000. The marriage was celebrated at the 
Tuileries December 10. 


A cleaned-out gamester at Baden-Baden obtained 
relief from his creditors by the use of a generous re- 
mittance sent him by aconfiding aunt “to aid in 
building a Protestant church in that place.” The 
ruse is published in the papers. 

The appended method is said to be an excellent 
means of destroying rats in a house:—Oil of amber 
and ox-gall mixed in equal parts, added to thin oat- 
meal and flour sufficient to form a paste; divide into 
little balls, and lay in the middle of the apartmemt 
infested. These balls will form an irresistibly attrac- 
tive bait for the rats; they will eat them ravenously, 
but will immediately be seized with intense thirst. 
Several vessels of water must be laid close by, at 
which the rats will drink tilf they die on the spot. 


A laborer digging ona city lot in San Francisco, 
unearthed an oyster-can full of gold fives, fifties, 
and a number of twenty dollar pieces, amounting in 
total to near three thousand dollars; whereupon he 
quit and started on a spree. 

The “ Hole-in-the-Wall,” at the Capitul, where for 
thirty years senators obtained stimulants to carry 
them through prolonged and stormy sessions, bas 
been completely demolished to make room for the 
improvements in the congressional library. 
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Buch in Wittle. 


Albany is surprised at the action of a young lady 
who wont be married, although cards were out. 

In New York waterfalls are still worn, a little re- 
duced in size. 

Tom Sayers the pugilist left some $15,000 to his 
two children. 

The new Lord Mayor of London is not only a Jew, 
but a tetotaller. 

The jewels worn by the Lady Mayoress of London 
at the Guildhall banquet, were valued at $150,000. 

Chicago proposes to erect a $10,000 monument to 
her soldiers. 

A young woman in Jackson, Mich., threw hot tea 
on her recreant beau, and nearly burned his eyes out. 

The modern doctrine of compensation—get all you 
can, and give as little as possible. 

Forrest’s share of the receipts at Niblo’s average 
$600 nightly. 

You can travel from State street to the gold and 
silver mines of Colorado in a fortnight. 

A gay winter is predicted in Washington. It is 
expected that the nabobs will entertain profusely. 

A woman has been arrested in New York for com- 
mitting a murder in New Haven six years ago. 

A menagerie elephant on the loose in Philadelphia 
destroyed one thousand dollars’ worth of property. 

The celebrated physician, Dr. Lambelle, in Paris, 
has gone crazy. 

There were six thousand deaths in Paris, in two 
months, by the cholere. 

A New Bedford whaler has brought home $90,000 
worth of sperm oil after a two years’ cruise. 

A Kosciusko, Miss., paper mentions a surplus of 
wi lows in the town. 

Baron Bach, the Austrian diplomatist, has joined 
the Jesuits. 

The repeal of the paper duties has been highly 
beneficial to the papermakers of Belgium. 

At Milford asafe was blown up, and with it one of the 
burglars; the safe was injured, and so was the robber. 

Corruption at the Boston custom house is talked of, 
and an investigation is ordered. 

The Buston police have appeared in their new 
uniform. 

It was the Princess de Gonzaga who died in a 
London workhouse. 

The ten hour system is in favor in Lowell and 
Lawrence. 

There is a German national bank at Memphis with 
$500,000 capital. 

A shepherd in Cincinnati has fallen. His niece is 
involved in his disgrace. 

Several young girls have recently been abducted 
from Brooklyn, N. Y. 

By the pneumatic tube in London parcels are sent a 
mile and three-quarters in five minutes for sixpence. 

They are using compressed air as the motive power 
in boring the tunnel through the Alps. 

Arrah na Pogue proved a failure at the Boston 
Theatre, owing to poor artists. 

Southern emigrants have received a warm 
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The Florist, 


crepes for The Flag of our Union.) 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


Swect flower, thou tell'st how hearts 
As pure and tender as thy leaf,—as low 
And humble as thy stem—will surely know 
The joy that peace imparts.—PERCIVAL. 





Arboretum. 

A collection of trees and shrubs, containing only 
one or two plants of a kind, arranged together, ac- 
cording to some system or method. The most com- 
mon arrangement is that of the natural system; but 
the plants of an arboretum may be placed together 
according to the countries of which they are natives; 
according to the soil in which they grow; or accord- 
ing to their size and habits, or time of leating, or 
flowering. In all small villa residences, an arboretum 
is the most effectual means of procuring a maximum 
of enjoyment in a minimum of space, as far as trees 
and shrubs are concerned. To render an arboretum 
useful and interesting, each tree and shrub should be 
named. 


Wall-Cress. 

Herbaceous plants, chiefly annuals and biennials, 
natives of Europe, many of which are remarkable for 
their early flowering. A. alpina has white and yel- 
low flowers, which appear in March, and 4. albida 
flowers the greater part of the year, commencing in 
mild winters in January, and producing its large 
tufts of white blossoms till October. Some of the 
species and varieties, such as A. verna, A. alpina 
nana, and A, bellidifolia, do not grow above three 
inches high, and are admirable plants for rockwork, 
or gardens of pots. 





The Strawberry-Tree. 

Well-known evergreen shrubs, of which 4. Unedo 
rubra deserves to be mentioned fur the beauty of' its 
flowers; A. canariensis, a greenhouse species, has 
also very showy flowers; and A. Andrachne, which is 
the tenderest of the open-air kinds, is remarkable for 
the looseness and redness of its bark. All the species 
are very ornamental, and of free growth; and they 
all thrive best in heath mould, or very sandy loam. 
They are propagated by layers or cuttings. 





Aralia. 

Hardy suffruticose plants, and stove shrubs, with 
umbels of small white flowers. The commonest 
species is A. Spinosa, useful in a shrubbery for its 
hardiness, and for its thriving in any poor gravelly 
soil. There is a new species, A. japonica, which is 
said to be very handsome. 





Arctotis. 

~ Under-shrubs and herbaceous plants, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, of which one species, A. aspera, 
has large yellow flowers, and is truly ornamental. It 
grows freely in loamy soil, and is increased by cut- 
tings planted in sand under a hand-glass. 








in Brazil. 

Mrs. Wirz denies that she attempted to poison her 
husband. 

Congress is to be commended for organizing with- 
out a row. 

Our Canadian neighbors have concluded not to 
burn their cities through fear of the Fenians. 

The Duke de Mouchy’s income is $100,000, and the 
wicked youth spends the whole of it in Paris. 

The prodigal Sultan of Turkey has at last got his 
tinancial affairs somewhat in order. 

The female treasury clerks in Washington are 
sorely grieved at losing their situations. 

A very rich real estate broker was recently mur- 
dered in Chicago. 

The Methodist churches in New Orleans have been 
restored to the proprietors. 

The Columbus, Ga., Sun learns that a new cotton 
factory is about to be established in that city. 

Three of the loveliest young noblewomen of Paris 
have recently immured themselves in a cloister. 

A New York paper mentions a revival of temper- 
ance in that city. 

The Empire bonnet is very popular with the South- 
ern ladies. 

A wicked joke—When is a helmsman like a candle? 
When he’s stearine. 

A miserly woman in New Bedford directs her wash- 
erwoman to wash only the lower half of her skirts. 








+ 
aarriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. M. A. Mayhew and 
baie H. ‘Mors Se. 
. Dr. Dexter. Mr. Bexie, W. Lewis, of Spring- 
field, and Miss Elizabeth T. Willet 
y Rev. Dr. POWs: Mr. Henry c Goodridge and Miss 
Annie E. Basset 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Langworthy, Mr. Benjamin G. 
Winter and Miss Eudora F. Brown, 
At Lynnfield, by Rev. Mr. Boardman, Mr. George K. 
Walton, of South Reading, and Miss Luey Emerson. 
At Lowell, by Rev. Dr. Edson, Mr. George M. Brooks, 
of Concord, and Miss Mary A. Dillingham. 


Deaths, 

In this city, Miss E. Carrie Chandler, 26; Miss Ann 
Cartwright, 69. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Mehitable Guild, 86. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Richard W all, 42; Mr. Stillman 
Stone, 60. 

At Cambridge, Miss Adelaide M. Ide, 20; Mr. Hollis 
Brown, 56 

At Brighton, D. Frank Scates, 16. 

At Beverly, Mr. Charles A. Kilham, 53. 

At Worcest: ‘r, Mr. Henry West, 4 


At North Branch, N. H., Deacon Joel Wilkins, 65. 
At Windham, N. in “Captain William Simpson, 63. 

















"TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teerof 1776. By SyLvanus CoBB,JR 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Rosinson,. 

No, 3.—THE BRAVO’S SEC RET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANuS CoBB, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEECHAMPION: ‘rN TheTory 
and his League. By SyLvanus Coss,J 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: wm The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISO 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. ed MaJor BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp 
the Cabin a the Wilderness. By Mr 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

No. 9.—THE WOOD W. SICH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLtvanus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

No. 14.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamzs F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL  inshereetety 2S or, The Heir 

andthe Usurper. By SyYLvanus Co B, Jk. 

No. 18.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Brn: PERLEY 
POORE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. S. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No.17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: ot. The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sylvanus CoBB,JRr 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The ‘False 
Heir. By Mus. CAROLINE ORNE 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus+ 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20,—THE WIFE’S SECRET: Fs Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FIT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut.Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Chureh 
thwarted, By Jane G. AUSTIN 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG C ONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Geo. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: ars The Mystery of the 
Mill. By MARGARET BLovU 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLEs CUTTERFIELD 

No. 26.—THE _-_ TANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s Tri- 
i By J. W. M'CARTNEY. 

27 by OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
NBri. les of the Bahamas. By Harry HAzeLton. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid 

uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 





Boston, Mass, 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale,the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming “the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We wil lisend 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, ‘post-paid, for one dollar. 


bade ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
fa Throne, By Fraycis A. DURIVAGE. 


| THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 


San Jaan a@’Ulloa, By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: on The Miser of 
Madrid. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

= FOREST RANGER: bee ‘The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WIL 

ROSALTHE : 3 or, The Steuer a Kentucky. By 

a. J. H. RoBInNso 


ne OUTLAW: ery The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MUR 


THE V ENDETTA: or, ae Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A. DuRIVA 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon, By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANcis A. DURIVAGR. 

KIENAH’S. guess: or, cad Downtall of Carnaby 

Cedars. By JANEG. Austi 

er 5 PEVERLEIGH: or, big] vies Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By M GE 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: < a ‘ghee ‘Sdpeteetovs 
Protector, By Joun B. WiLL1AMs, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. 4 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MaTTueEw S. VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: a Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
Austin C. Buxpic 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Lie Spree Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLtvanus Cos 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, py Spy of Newbern, 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Co 

THE SEA LION: or. The Petvacer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS CoBB,JR 

THLE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Shar Fpohactors of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY ORE 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

es pe ig NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

me QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Qvean. By Nev BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Ressian and Cireas- 
sian. By Austin C. BurDICcK 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

as BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

R. J. H. ROBINSON 

mE UNKNOW N: or, The Seeuas et ere A Sale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J opin 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of — Points rf Tale ot 
New York. By GeorG2é L. AIk 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J.H. Rosinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadrconof Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THEARKANSAS RANGER: or, re ad the Back- 
woodisman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN betoegedne ue he Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SyL_vanvus Co 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LIEUTENANT MurRay. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLvanus Coss, J 

STEEL AND GOLD: at The Heir of Steines 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 

NEVERFAIL: or, ‘The Children of nl Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosins 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB,JR 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 

of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J.H. DUGANNE. 

PAUL LAROON: or, whe Scourge oi the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS COBB, JR 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuB.isHers, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass, 
(Ge For SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of itsclassin New Eng 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in thiscountry. Its columnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry. editorials, etc. +, Cte., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 
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Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


THIRTY-THIRD MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


HEN the members of the 
Club again came together, 
it was Merry Christmas - 
tide. The joyful chimes rang 
out gleefully over the frozen 
snow, the churches were 
beautifully trimmed with 
evergreens, and everything 
wore a happy, gladsome as- 
pect. The library at Mount 
Rural was appropriately 
dressed, and the hearty 
greeting of “A Merry 
Christmas” awaited every 
one. 

“T guess father has a 
Christmas story for us to- 





night,” said Mary. 

** I think so too,” replied Leonard. 

““O yes—do tell us a Christmas story, papa,” ex- 
claimed Helen. 

A dozen other voices seemed to join in the same 
request; so Mr. Johnson, seeing that there was no 
escape, and wishing to gratify as many as-he could, 
complied as follows: 

“A number of years ago, in a large city of New 
England, there lived a little boy, named Richard 
Torrey; his father was employed in a large brush 
manufactory, and worked hard all the week, that he 
might earn enough to buy food and clothes for his 
wife and boy, and give them a house to live in. 
Christmas was a great day to Richard. He had 
looked forward to it for many weeks, and wondered 
what he should find in his stocking on that morning; 
for his father and mother had always found some- 
thing to spare from their scanty purse, to buy a pres- 
ent with for little Dick. At last the twenty-fourth 
day of December came, and Richard watched from 
the window, and saw the throng of passers-by on 
their way to the stores, to buy toys and books and 
candies for the children. 

«© mother,’ said’ he, ‘I wish I could go down in 
Bennington street, and see all the shops lighted up 
this evening.’ 

«“ ¢ Perhaps father will go with you, after supper; 
you might ask him,’ replied Mrs. Torrey. 

“Twill. I will certainly ask him, the moment he 
comes into the house,’ said Richard; and he looked 
to see if his father was coming among the crowd that 
constantly moved along the street. 

***¢ What time will father be home?’ he asked again, 
as his mother came from the kitchen, and began to 
set the supper-table. 

‘About half-past six,’ she answered. 

* ‘And what o’clock is it now?’ continued Richard. 

«¢ Five minutes of six,’ said his mother. 

40 well, that is not long to wait.’ And the little 
boy waited patiently, till the streets grew dark and 
shadowy, and thena man came along with a light 
ladder, placed it against a lamp-post, ran quickly up, 
and witha match lighted a gas-lamp, which shone 
across the street, just in time for Richard to see his 
father come up the steps. He ran quickly to meet 
him, and Mr. Torrey lifted the little fellow as high as 
he could, and kissed him. He was glad enough to 
be with his family again, atter a long day’s work at 
the bench. 

“+ Shall you go out again to-night, father?’ asked 
Richard. 

“No, my boy. Iam going to stayin the house 
this evening,’ was the reply, at which Kichard looked 
disappointed, and his mother, noticing it, said: 

“+ Richard thought you might walk out this even- 
ing, and see the shops; to-morrow is Christmas day, 
and the streets will be quite gay to-night,’ said Mrs. 
Torrey. 

“Mr. Torrey had taken off his coat, and put on a 
warm and comfortable dressing-gown, which his wife 
had made for him out of an old shawl of hers, but 
when he heard that his little son had been thinking 
of an evening walk, he took it off again, and resolved 
not to disappoint the little fellow. 

«“*T will go with you, Dick,’ said he; ‘and no doubt 
we shall see a good deal of fun going on.’ 

“So after supper they wrapped themselves up 
warm, and went out into the great thoroughfare. It 
was indeed a lively scene. Men were hurrying along 
with turkeys and chickens; ladies had little bundles, 
containing some choice gift; the shop windows were 
brilliantly lighted, and small boys and girls were 
pressing their noses against the frosty panes, trying 
to get the nearest view of the tempting display with- 











in. Mr. Torrey stopped, and let Richard admire the 
many beautiful things which he saw, and he wished 
he was rich, so that he could gratify some of the 
wishes which his little son gave utterance to. 

“¢O papa, I wish I had that little wheelbarrow, 
then I could go to thestore, and get things for mama. 
O, see that funny monkey on a stick; it is just like 
Tommy Bodenbroun’s; I wish that I had it.” And 
so Richard kept talking, until his father said it was 
time to be going along. Thus they passed through 
Bennington street. 

«“* Now we will go home another way,’ said Mr. 
Torrey; and he turned into astreet which led through 
x most aristocratic and fashionable part of the 





town. Stately mansions, with grand old trees in | 
front of them, lined either side of the way, and the | 
bright lights which shone from many of them told | 
how merrily the season was being observed. Pretty 
soon they came to a house which stvod back a little | 
way from the street. The curtains were raised, and 
in the parlor could be seen a happy group of boys 
and girls gathered around a Christmas-tree. It was 
a beautiful spruce tree, reaching quite to the ceiling 
of the room, and besides being loaded with presents, 
was illuminated with a dozen or more little candles, 
making the scene a most enchanting one. 

“Richard was delighted. He had never seen a 
Christmas-tree before, but he had read of them, and 
seen the pictures in his books. He laughed and clap- 
ped his hands, and exclaimed: 

***O papa, isn’t that splendid? See all the pretty 
things! How good they were to pull the curtains 
up!’ And Richard skipped up and down with glee, 
regardless of a gentleman who stood near him, 
watching his childish exuberance of spirit. 

* * Your little boy seems pleased with our Christmas 
tree,’ said the gentleman to Mr. Torrey. 

“** Yes sir; he never saw one before, and he acts 
quite pleased with it,’ replied Mr. Torrey. 

“* How would you like to come in and see it close 
to?’ asked the gentleman of Richard. 

© *O, ever so much!’ was the answer. 

“So the gentleman took Richard by the hand, and 
led him into the house, and into the parlor where the 
happy group was. 

“* Here is a little boy who never saw a Christmas 
tree in his lite, and I brought him in to look at yours,’ 
said the gentleman, whose name was Burnham. 

“At this announcement, all the children flocked 
around the new-comer, and looked at him with curi- 
ous eyes, but Richard did not notice them, for he was 
bewildered with the dazzling beauty of the tree, 
which, being reflected from a mammoth mirror, gave 
the appearance of two trees. The branches were 
hung with dolls, trumpets, whistles, a jumping-jack, 
bags of candy, picture-books, and a great many 
things besides. 

“<« What a bright-looking little fellow!’ said a 
curly-haired girl, with a blue dress on. 

“¢ Didn’t you ever see a Christmas tree befure, little 
boy?’ asked Molly Burnham, taking Richard’s hand, 
and leading him nearer to the tree. 

“*What gay-looking shoes those are,’ said some 
one; and Richard’s face burned, for his shoes were 
old and coarse. 

‘* Miss Molly heard the remark, and noticed the 
pain which it caused Richard, and with her eyes full 
of indignation, she said: 

“¢Who said that? It was you, Arthur Bennett, 
for I can see in your face the shame which you feel at 
having made such an unkind and ungentlemanly 
remark.” 

“All eyes were turned upon Arthur Bennett, and 
he would gladly have hidden his head, if'a good place 
could have been found. 

«¢O, how splendid everything is! I wish—” And 
here Richard stopped. 

“*What do you wish?’ said Molly, quickly; for 
although she was only as old as Richard, yet she was 
unusually smart and bright. 

“*T was going to wish that father could come in 
and see it; he is out on the sidewalk,’ replied the 
thoughtful boy. 

“ Molly immediately ran to her father, and obtained 
permission to invite Mr. Torrey in, but he could not 
be persuaded, preferring, he said, to wait outside for 
his boy. 

“Richard now said that he could stay no longer, 
and thanked them all; but Molly made him wait, 
while she filled his pockets with candy and cakes and 
popped corn, and lots of nice things. Finally she 
took from the tree a curiously-wrought silver whistle, 
and gave it to kim, and said he must keep it to re- 
member her by. 

«Thank you very much,’ said Richard. ‘I wish 
that I had something to give you; but I have not 
anything pretty, unless it is my cherry-stone basket ;’ 
and he drew from his pocket a tiny basket, made from 
asingle cherry-stone, nicely polished, and insisted 
upon Molly’s accepting it. 

“Richard had a great deal to tell his mother, when 
he reached home with his father. He described the 
Christmas tree and the party, and showed all the nice 
things that were presented him; but he loved best to 
tell of Molly and her kindness to him, and how she 
had reproved the boy who laughed at his shoes. And 
Richard ended by expressing his wonder as to wheth- 
er he should ever be rich enough to have a Christmas 
tree like that, and make some poor little boy happy, 
as he had been made happy. 

* Three lust,wms passed away, with their lights and 
shadows, their smiles and tears, their sunshine and 
tempests, and Richard Torrey found himself the pro- 
prietor of a large brush manufactory, and rapidly 
making his fortune. When he left his school, he en- 
tered the factory, and began at the very lowest step 
of the ladder; but he was industrious, faithful and 
smart—three qualifications which will insure any 
boy’s success, if his employers are honorable men. 
One by one, vacancies occurred, and Richard was 
found competent to fill them, much to the surprise of 
those who had been longer in the factory than he 
had; but Richard made it a point always to be pre- 
pared for any vacancy above him, while others were 
indifferent and thoughtless. This was the way he got 
ahead of them, until at last he understood ‘every 
rope in the ship,’ as the saying is, and was ready to 
manage it alone, if occasion demanded. And the oc- 
casion did come. A financial crisis burst upon the 





itors took possession of the mill, and on examination, 
found that it was necessary to continue the business, 
without any interruption; but some one must be 
found who could carry it on—some practical man. 
Then Richard stepped forward, and announced him- 
self as ready for the place. He was accepted, and 
made a partner with the new company. This posi- 
tion he held until they had realized the full amount 
of their claims, when they suld out to young Torrey, 
and he became sole proprietor of the business. 
Wealth now was his, but it made him neither proud, 
sordid, nor ostentatious; on the contrary, he used it 
as a means of doing good, and soon had a wonderful 
reputation for giving timely assistance to those in 
need of pecuniary aid. He said he had no right to 
lock up his gold, when he could relieve distress with 
it, any more than he had aright to lock up his pump, 
when people were suffering with thirst. To be sure, 
he was imposed upon by some heartless wretches, 
but the pleasure derived from helping the worthy 
more than compensated. 

“One afternoon, on the twenty-fourth day of De- 
cember, Richard sat at his desk in his counting-room, 
looking over some accounts. Having occasion to open 
a drawer but seldom used, his eyes fell upon a small 
silver whistle. 

“¢Ah,’ exclaimed he, ‘ how long I have kept that 
whistle! Let-me see—it is fifteen years this very 
night, that I saw that Christmas tree, and received 
this whistle. I shall never forget how magnificently 
everything looked to me, and what a beautiful girl 
that was. Whatachange sincesthen! I was a poor 
little boy then; now father and mother are dead, and 
lama man, but nothing has half the charm to me 
like that Christmas eve. I wish that this was a magic 
whistle, that I might recall with it some of the de- 
lights of that happy evening.’ And Richard put the 
toy to his lips, and blew a shrill blast. Immediately 
he heard a footstep behind him, and, turning, he saw 
before him the very face which had been filling his 
mind—the very girl who had presented him with that 
indeed magic whistle. 

“** Ts this Mr. Torrey?’ she asked. 

“<It is; pray be seated,’ he replied, and as she 
took the chair, he saw, attached to her watch-guard, 
a tiny basket, made from a cherry-stone. 

“*My name is Burnham,’ commenced the young 
lady; ‘my father is Jonathan Burnham, the flour 
merchant on Atlantic Wharf. I come to you ona 
singular errand, but perhaps you will excuse me, 
when you know my reasons. For many days my 
father has been greatly depressed, and 1 feared the 
consequences. With much difficulty I ascertained 
from him that he is on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Heavy payments are falling due in a tew days, and 
he has no way of meeting them. He has large 
amounts failing due to him in a short time, and he 
has property which cannot be sold now, only at an 
immense loss. It will require ten thousand dollars 
to relieve him. He does not know of my coming to 
you, but I had heard of your kindness, and ventured, 
fur father’s sake, to make this request.’ 

“Mr. Torrey listened attentively to Miss Molly’s 
words, and then, turning to his book-keeper, he 
said: 

“** Mr. Skewins, draw a cheque on the Tenth Na- 
tional Bank for ten thousand dollars, and I will sign 
it.’ 

“The sigh of relief, and the happy light of grati- 
tude which illuminated Molly Burnham’s features, 
gladdewed Richard Torrey’s hea’ t; he leaned forward, 
and took the little basket in his fingers, and asked 
where she had got it. 

“*A little boy gave me that, many years ago; 
I have kept it ever since. Is it not pretty?’ she 
said. 

“‘Very. Singularly enough, I have.a present 
which a little girl gave me many yea's ago, and I 
have kept it ever since. Is it not pretty?’ And 
Richard handed her the silver whistle. 

“She looked at it a second, and then, looking bim 
in the face, said: 

“*Can it be that you are that little boy? for I gave 
him this whistle from my Christmas tree, and he gave 
me this basket in return.’ 

“*Tam the one; and often have I thought upon 
the diamond setting which your kindness and charity 
gave to that hour of my childhood, and now I am 
still more grateful that you have given me an oppor- 
tunity to partly repay you.” And Richard handed 
Mollie the cheque, telling her that her father should 
have plenty of time to repay it. 

“The next day was Merry Christmas all over the 
world, but no one was happier or merrier than Mollie 
Burnham, for she had lifted the weight from her 
father’s heart, dispelled the clouds which hung 
around him, and he saw his way clear and unem- 
barrassed. 

*** Who wouid have thought, father, that the little 
act of kindness done on that Christmas eve, so long 
ago, would have returned to us so abundantly?’ said 
Molly. 

“** My daughter, the Bible tells us, “ He that hath 
pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord: and look 
what he layeth out, it shall be paid him again.” ’” 

Mr. Johnson having finished his story, the mem- 
bers of the Club, after thanking him, wrapped them- 
selves in furs and worsteds, and were soon making 
their way homeward. 





“ COLLAk’D Dem.” —“‘ I say, Sambo, where you get 
de shirt-studs?” ‘‘In de shop, to be sure.” ‘“ Yah, 
you just told me you hadn’t no money.” “ Dat’s 
right.” ‘How you get dem,den?” ‘“ Well, 1 saw 
on a card in de window, ‘ Collar Studs,’ so I went in 


Bumors of the Day. 


TROUBLES OF A MARRIED MAN. 
One morning, an athletic young farmer, in the town 
of Waynesburg, took a fair girl, ‘‘all bathed in 
blushes,” from her parents, and started for the first 
town across the Pennsylvania line, to be married, 
where the ceremony could be performed without a 
license. The happy pair were accompanied by a sis- 
ter of the girl, a tall, gaunt, sharp-featured female of 
some thirty-seven summers. The pair crossed the 
line, were married, and returned to Wellsville to 
pass the night. People at the hotel where the wed- 
ded party stopped, observed that they conducted 
themselves in a rather singular manner. The hus- 
band would take his sister-in-law, the tall temale 
afureeaid, into one corner of the parlor, and taik 
earnestly to her, gesticulating wildly all the time. 
Then the tall female would “ put her foot down,” and 
talk to him in an angry and excited manner. Then 
the husband would take his fair young bride into a 
corner; but he would no sooner commence talking to 
her, than the gaunt sister would rush in between 
them and angrily juin in the conversation. The peo- 
ple at the hotel ascertained what this meant about 
nine o’clock that evening. There wasan uproar in 
the room which had been assigned to the newly mar- 
ried couple. Female shrieks and masculine ‘‘ swears” 
startled the people in the hotel, and they rushed to 
the spot. The gaunt female was pressing against the 
door of the room, and the newly married man, mustly 
undressed, was barring her out with all his might. 
Occasionally she would kick the door far enough open 
to disclose the stalwart husband, in his Gentleman 
Greek Slave apparel. 
It appears that the tall female insisted upon occu- 
pying the same bed with the newly wedded pair; tha’ 
her sister was favorably disposed to the arrang: t, 
and that the husband had agreed to it before the 
wedding took place, and nov indignantly repudiated 
the contract. ‘Wont you go away now, Susan?” 
said the newly married man, softening his voice. 

“No,” said she, “ I wont, so there!” 

“Don’t you budge aninch!” cried the married sis- 
ter within the room. 

* Now—now, Maria,” said the young man to his 
wife, in a piteous tone, ‘‘ don’t go to cuttin’ up in this 
way; now don’t.” 

“T'll cut up’s much as I wanter!” she sharply re- 
plied. 

“ Well,” roared the desperate man, throwing the 
door wide open and stalking out amoung the crowd, 
“jest you two wimmin put on your duds and go right 
straight home, and bring back the old man and wo- 
man, and your grandfather, who is nigh on toa 
hundred ; bring ’em all here, and I'll marry the whole 
caboodle of ’em, and we'll all sleep together!” 

The difficulty was finally adjusted by the tall 
female taking a room. Wellsville is enjoying itselr 
over the sensation. 





ENOUGH IN ONE BED. 

Emigration to the State of Michigan was so great 
during the years 1835 6, that every house was filled 
every night with travellers wanting lodging. Every 
traveller there at that time will remember the dit- 
ficulty of obtaining a bed in the hotels, even if he 
had two or three “‘ strange bedfellows.” 

The Rev... Hosea Brown, an eccentric Methodist 
miuister, stopped one night at one of the hotels in 
Ann Arbor, and inquired if he could have a room and 
bed to himself. The bar-keeper told him he could, 
unless they should be so full as to render it neces- 
sary to put another in with him. At an early hour 
the reverend gentleman went to his room, locked the 
dvor, and soon retired to his bed, and sunk into a 
comfoi table sleep. Along toward midnight he was 
roused from his slumbers by a loud knocking at his 
door. 

“ Hallo! you there,” he exclaimed, “ what do you 
want now ?”—particular stress on the last word. 

“You must take another lodger, sir, with you,” 
said the voice of the landlord. 

* What! another yet?” 

“ Why, yes—there is only one in here, is there?” 

“One! why here is Mr. Brown, and a Methodist 
preacher, and myself, already, and I should think 
that enough for one bed even in Michigan.” 

The landlord seemed to think so tov, and left the 
trio to their repose. 








CONUNDRUMS BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 

What lady is good to eat?—Sal Ladd. 

What lady is good to eat with her?—Olive Oil. 

What lady is made to carry burdens?—Ella Fant. 

What lady preaches in the pulpit?—Minnie Stir. 

What lady does everybody desire?—Ann U. Ity. 

What lady is acquainted with surgery?—Ann 
Atomy. 

What lady lived in Nvuah’s time?—Ann T. 
Diluvian. 

What lady is fund of debate?—Polly Tishuu. 

What lady paints portraits?—Minnie Ture. 

What lady paints comic ones?—Carrie K. Ture. 

What lady is fond of giving?—Jennie Russity. 

What lady is much talked of nuow?—Amelia 
Ration. 

What lady is used to war?—Milly Tairy. 

What lady is lively and gay?—Annie Mation. 

What ladies are voracious?—Anuie Conder and 
Allie Gaiter. 





A young man’s affections are not always wrong, but 








country, and Richard’s employers failed. The cred- 
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they are generally miss-placed. 
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